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-Apicked army of milling experts guide the 

‘intricate and wonderful machinesinthe 
Washburn-Crosby mills, but never actually 
touch hands tothe flour.They work con- _ 
stantly for millingcleanliness, for purity — 
and for the everlasting high quality of — — 
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Campers! 


Make a note of these facts: Ivory Soap floats. It is pure. It is 
the only soap that is equally available for bath, toilet and laundry 
use. For these reasons, it is especially adapted to the needs of the 
man who spends his vacation in the woods. 

Allow two cakes per man per ‘week.. In other words, figure 
that eight cakes of Ivory Soap will keep two men and their belongings 
clean for two weeks. 


Buy before you leave home. That is the safest way. 


Ivory Soap ceeeeae » BO Pihewte. 
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he Log of the Courtney Ford 


Wherein Three-Fingered Jack Justifies His Faith in Dreams 



































N THE days of the old § San Francisco there I discovered thi eakne juite by accident 
stood, in Stewart Street, in the block be- TY One nicht. in the winter 10 vhen a howling 
tween Mission and Market, a row of dingy By PET Ek R B. KYWN kK, sou'easter lashed the bay and the rain swept 
de: sandicon asin ncaa houses. They down Stewart Street in great, gust heets, | 
are gone from the Front now—gone with their ‘LE USTRAT ED BY Cc. Ww. ASHLE ¥ dropped into Jacl to escape the storm The 
romance and their tragedy into the void of barroom was deserted save for the presence of 
Yesterday. They were strange, weatherbeaten frame buildings that housed strange, the proprietor, whom I found in a pensive mood. The shriek of the storm and the 
weatherbeaten men— men who came out of the vastness of the Seven Seas, tarried a emptiness of the street must have aroused in Three-Fingered Jack an ecl f the 
little and departed, outward-bound, to the moaning solitudes whence they came nameless, age-old sadness or mysticism of his Irish progenitors, for presently he came 
It was a sordid section —a region of drunken brawls, of ribald laughter, of generous from behind the bar, sat down by the little box-stove and told me the 
hearts, of full purses that soon were emptied. And over it all lay the aroma of stale “T never sit o’ a night and listen to a sou'easter,”’ he said whist ind moaning 
beer from the boarding-house groggeries, and of tarred rope from the shipchandler’s shop along the Front, but I think of poor Ned Penny that was mate of the Courtney Ford, 
that stood in the middle of the block and how awful lonesome he must ‘a’ been all that winter ip in Bern ea, When he 
Quite in the center of this salt-water haven, next the shipchandler’s, Three-Fingered was dyin’ with nobody to talk to him — nobody to sa Ned, my boy, havea drink,’ ora 
Jack’s establishment lifted its frowzy front and accounted for its share of the sea dogs word to cheer the heart o’ him Nothin’ poor Neddy had but the | Artie gal 
tribute to Stewart Street It was a crazy, two-storied shack, an architectural inebriate, and maybe once in a while the bellow of a sea lion All winter ! he ived there 
leaning on its rotten mudsill It had two dirty little Soames windows in the second lister to the ba in’ smash o ce-floes telescop ind \ mebody'd 
story front, which looked out into Stewart Street for all the world like two greedy little happen along and give him a pleasant how-d'ye-do. Ah, poor Nedd \ tine, brave 
eyes. A light in one of these windows had been broken once upon a time, and the lad he wa Penny was his name, and a good penny he wa If he'd been a bad Pent 
resulting aperture was effectually caulked with a pair of Three-Fingered Jack's discarded he'd ‘a’ turned up from that cruise hich he didn't \ he gre nesome and 
trouser ick o’ the snow and the ice and the heave o' the Courtney Ford underfoot that 
The entrance to the bar, which was on the ground floor, was flanked by a large wrote it all down in his log to keep trom goin’ era 
square window. A parallel row of small iron bars stretched across this window on the lhree-Fingered Jack rose and went into a little rear m. H esently returned 
outside, protecting it from the reckless elbow of Jack ashore. At a remote period this with a book, an ordinary ship's lo Written across the ¢ er in a ind, bold hand 
window had been painted with aluminum paint, upon which some obscure artist had were the words, * Schooner Courtney Ford 
emblazoned a human hand with three and one-quarter fingers outstretched. The Yes, sir,’ continued Three-f ered Jack, resuming |} eat, “he tr ! 
single word “ Jack’s,”’ in red letters next this sign of Weleome, announced to the world in this here log, and ‘it’s readin’ that ‘ud wring the heart of the devil. | been a 
through the medium of a rather Zrim rebus, that here was Three-Fingered Jack's blackbirder, and I know a thing or two about life in the wl Rougt 
On this historic spot, then, in the old days, did Three-Fingered Jack live and labor mostly confined to rough met Che sea’s no place for weaklit n ! Neddy Pt 
and part with his index finger. I hay ytten which hand was minus. I only know wasn't a weaklin’, but for all that he’d a heart in his chest —~God rest his | 
that he lost it in battle with a R in, Who declined to pay twice for his drin} wherever it 
as became a gentleman of means just in from Alaska with the salmon fleet. Prior to “The Courtney Ford ‘ tle three-legged, baldheaded er in 
this imbroglio Three-Fingered Jack had been known as Roaring Jack Something-or-other for years between Gra ind Mazatlar the lumber i ir 
The Finn rechristened him at it too, for she'd lines like a yacht and could take a bone in her teeth and wa 
Three-Fingered Jack was the friend of my heart, yet I never knew his last name from anything that sported a rag o' canva Her pper was Bully Madison, a b 
As Three-Fingered Jack he lived and died, apparently suffering no inconvenience handsome brute of a man, with red w’iskers, an’ as € 1 an’ tyr 
through the absence of his starboard cognomen He had no new or startling theories a man-eating shark He was a holy terror to his crew, an’ whenever he d od 
as to life. He took what he could get away with and was satisfied. He charged five mate that he didn’t like, he'd a habit of beatin’ the man after he'd pay him off He'd 
cents for his beer and served it in “schooners He never accepted less than fifteen i hard, hard name in twa ud of him that he killed a 1 er 
dollars for furnishing an able seaman for a deep-water cruise, and he wore a little gold commanded the sealing schooner Eclipse I'was d he Ga 
ring in his left ear. He had been first mate of the Montserrat in the days when she was was ever done about it, the man b k bird 
a blackbirder in the Gilberts. Few people who knew Three-Fingered Jack as a more What kind o’ a man was tl I Af hur ! 
or less ruthless materialist would have credited him with a weakness that gnawed at his maybe a hundred and eight pound He was tive foot eight I ‘ ta 
soul like a rat in the skin of a ship forty-four-inch chest an’ a pair o’ arms on him like a § a. A 


Three-Fingered Jack believed in dreams. at. He was smart and active and bounced around the deck | i rubber ba He aly 











went to sea with two sandalwood chests full o’ books. 
The weakest kind o’ books was Neddy’s strong point 
books with nothin’ exciting in them at all. He had some 
written by a cove o’ the name o’ Balzac that was absolute 
rot. Then he had one, written by a frog-eater named 
Hugo. It was called Toilers of the Sea. I tried to read it 
once, but it was too windy a yarn for me. Anyhow, I 
never knew a Frenchman yet I'd trust with anythin’ 
bigger than a skiff. You could hunt through Neddy’s 
whole kit 0’ books and never find a good story like 
Condemned To Death Though Innocent, or Wedded and 
Parted. Once, when he was ashore along o’ me here, he 
shows up with a little book called The Vision of Sir 
Lornfull. Scuttle me if it wasn’t, poetry! Still, for all his 
books, Neddy was no sea lawyer. A better mate never 
drew his sixty a month than Ned Penny. 

“A drinkin’ man? Well, moderate. He'd a hollow leg, 
had poor Neddy, and no one ever saw him the worse for 
liquor, though he drank his share now and then. It 
didn't seem like he was fond of it like most of them. He 
was a man in his prime -twenty-eight or thirty— when he 
went mate with Bully Madison in the Courtney Ford, 
which was the last time I saw him. The Courtney Ford 
was loadin’ a cargo of pine on Puget Sound for discharge 
at Nome. Madison was shy a mate, the one he had havin’ 
quit when he discovered the kind o’ skipper he was 
expected to go to sea with. Ned Penny was settin’ in that 
chair there when the telegram comes to me from Bully 
Madison, askin’ to ship him up a mate on the P. C. boat 
sailing that afternoon for Seattle. As Neddy was gettin’ 
low in spirits and none too flush o’ money, I showed him 
the telegram and asked him how he would like to go 
mate with Bully Madison, Puget Sound to Nome and 
return 

“*T've heard of this Bully Madison,’ says Neddy, very 
sober. ‘They tell me he’s a hard man. I like hard men; 
I'm a hard man myself when the notion grips me. An’ 
they tell me he’s a habit of beatin’ up his mates after he 
pays ‘em off. That suits me fine, and I’ve a notion that 
I'll suit Bully Madison. Moreover,’ says he, ‘I’ve just 
picked up, second-hand, at a very moderate price, a cloth 
edition of Shakspere. I've traded in my set o’ Stevenson, 
with five dollars to boot, an’ I am now the proud possessor 
o' a full set o’ the immortal works o’ Charles Dickens. In 
Beale Street, not ten minutes since, I gave my last half 
dollar to a child with a clubfoot. Consequently, I’m ready 
for sea. I'm sick and tired o’ Stewart Street, and I’m 
fair crazy with lookin’ at you, Mister Three-Fingered 
Jack, blackguard and publican that y’are, though honest 


The Skipper Followed 
to Finish the Job With 
His Feet 
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for all that as you'see the light. I'll go 
mate with Bully Madison.’ 

“He was smilin’ as he said it, and the 
smile made his face, rough and red as it 
was, with the eyelids a little pink and 
watery from fifteen years in a salt breeze, 
almost good lookin’. I wondered how 
him and Bully Madison would hit it off 
together. Madison was as big as two of 
Neddy, but I had my misgivin’s. Still, 
what did I care? His owners was good 
for the advance money and the price of 
Neddy’s passage to join the Courtney 
Ford. Atany rate, the last I saw of him 
he was settin’ up a’ top o’ his two sandal- 
wood sea chests full of books, in the tail 
o’ an old express wagon, bound for Broad- 
way dock. 

“T never heard of Ned Penny no more 
until one night a drunken swab of a 
Cockney quartermaster from the revenue 
cutter Polaris came into my place with 
this log under his blouse, an’ I bought it 
from him for a drink.” 

Three-Fingered Jack licked the ball of 
the finger next in succession, and slowly 
turned the pages of the log. 

“This is Ned Penny’s story,”’ he said. 
“‘ After the Courtney Ford piled up on the 
beach and Bully Madison ran away with 
the only boat left, Ned was naturally a bit 
lonesome, an’ decided to keepa log to while 
away the time. It’s well written, for 
Neddy was an educated man. When you 
come to the scrawls and scratches—which 
is where Neddy died-—TI'll continue the 
story. I'll prove to you that there’s 
things take place in this world that 
don’t properly belong to this world, an’ 
that dreams is nothing more nor less than 
a kind of magic-lantern show from a 
dead world and reflected on the mind of a human. You 
can't tell me that Ned Penny’s girl wasn’t with him on 
that last cruise alone through the ice. It stands to reason 
that she laid out his courses for him and stood her trick 
at the wheel. Suppose she did die two thousand miles 
from the Fox Islands. Ain’t it reasonable to suppose 
that a woman’s soul, dead or alive, would be where her 
man is—more particular when that man was in Ned 

Penny’s fix? There’s where the story starts 
Read it.”’ 

Thus abjured by Three-Fingered Jack, I took the 
book, turned to the opening entry and read: 


September 21, 1902. 

My name is Edward Fortescue Penny, and I am 
alone on the wreck of the schooner Courtney Ford of 
San Francisco, in latitude 54-47’ N., longitude 164-46’ 
W. The Courtney Ford, with a heavy list to port, 
lies on a shoal off the coast of one of the Fox Islands 
near thesoutherly entrance to Akutan Pass. (Tigalda, 
I think it is.) 1 was (and for that matter am— while 
the vessel holds together) first mate of the Courtney 
Ford 

I do not know why I should keep this log unless it 
be for the reason that I am denied man’s society, and 
for the further reason that somewhere in my dis- 
tressed be.ag there still lurks a remnant of the ortho- 
doxy of my boyhood which tells me that God is just 
When Bully Madison first left me alone I felt that I 
wanted to live, simply that I might kill Bully Madi- 
son. I do not feel that way any longer. God will 
decide what is best for Bully Madison. Since I have 
been marooned on this lonely, uninhabited island 
gazing across to the dim outlines of other islands 
silhouetted against the dirty gray stretch of sea and 
sky; lying in my berth at night, lulled to fitful slum- 
bers and phantasmagoric dreams by the eternal 
booming of the breakers on the reef to leeward, awak- 
ening to a new day of near-starvation by the bellow- 
ing of a sea lion or the shrill clamor of the myriads 
of sea fowl that inhabit this desolate spot —-I have had 
ample time to learn how pitiful is human passion. 

Twice I have whipped Bully Madison with my 
naked hands. I will not do him the honor to hate 
him. And so I will merely set forth the facts in my 
log, in an unfaltering faith that human eyes will some 
day gaze upon the closing chapters of my existence 
Then, if God wills it and Bully Madison has got safely 
through to civilization, justice will be done 

There is an envelope addressed to Miss Mary 
Atwood, Port Townsend, Washington, wrapped in 
canvas and hidden in a cairn at the foot of the flag- 
pole bearing the code distress signals which I placed 
on top of the bluff overlooking the little bay that has 
been the last port of call for the Courtney Ford 
With this envelope there is a small morocco note- 
book containing a brief account of the wreck of the 
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Mary Was Out in the Ice Pack Calling to Me 


vessel, the reasons for the wreck, Bully Madison’s attempt 
to murder me, and his criminal abandonment of his vessel. 
To the person finding this log aboard the Courtney Ford 
or the document in the cairn under the flagpole, and who 
will forward the letter to Miss Atwood and the notebook 
to the United States Inspectors of Hulls and Boilers at 
Seattle, Washington, I bequeath my thanks, my sextant 
and the French marine glasses presented to me by the 
passengers of the steamer South Portland at the time she 
was wrecked off Port Orford on the Oregon Coast. The 
glasses and the sextant will be found in a tin box, buried 
under a granite boulder on the beach. I have painted on 
this boulder, in copper paint, the words “ Dig Here’’; and 
there are in the box duplicate copies of the documents 
cached in the cairn. 

I joined the schooner Courtney Ford at Tacoma on the 
25th day of July, 1901. She was loading a cargo of fir 
lumber at the Rainier Mill Company's dock. When I 
came aboard to report to the skipper, Captain Martin P 
Madison, known from Nome to Mazatlan as Bully 
Madison, I was met at the rail by an amiable brindle 
bulldog, who sniffed at my legs, ascertained that my 
dungarees had been washed in salt water, and, in his 
canine way, extended a welcome 

I found Bully Madison in his cabin making up the report 
of his previous voyage. Hesigned me on at seven o'clock, 
and I immediately went on deck and turned the crew and 
longshoremen to stowing cargo. The second mate (a 
Seotchman named Monroe) I found to be an excellent 
man, slightly past middle age. He had been a skipper in 
his day, but had lost his grip through drink. The sailors, 
five in number, were all Scandinavians, and the cook was 
a South Sea boy, half Kanaka and half Chinaman 

The schooner lacked about sixty thousand feet of 
lumber to complete her deckload the morning I signed on 
I worked the men hard that day, and two hours’ overtime, 
in order to finish the deckload that night and get it lashed, 
as the skipper planned to tow out with the tide at daylight 

The -bulldog, which had met me upon my arrival, lay 
on top of the house all day and superintended the stowing 
of the deckload. Te captain was ashore all day, so fear- 
ing that his dog would not be fed, I treated the animal to 
the scraps from the dinner table; whereupon he became 
quite friendly and followed me uptown at eight o'clock, 
when I went ashore to lay in a supply of tobacco for the 
cruise. 

At daylight on the 26th the tug was alongside, and we 
towed down the Sound as far as Dungeness. There was a 
nice nor'west breeze piping through the rigging as the tug 
cast off. We shook out the fores’l, spanker and flying jib, 
and the Courtney Ford, heeling over until her scuppers 
were awash, was soon beating down the Straits at a good 
nine knots 

It was off Williams Head, the morning after, that I had 
my first clash with Bully Madison. I was standing aft, 
conning the man at the wheel, when I noticed the captain 
striding over the deckload toward me. Suddenly he 
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paused at the mizzenmast and it occurred to me that he 
was unusually perturbed over something. I saw him 


He was 


ldn’t make out what 


jump backward as if a snake had struck at him 
very pale and for the life of me I coi 
ailed the man. The only t 


h r 
bulldog, sitting contentedly on his hunkers, with his 








ing I could see was the 


humorous mouth agape and his honest brown eyes 
pensively gazing across the Straits into British Columbia 
“Is that your dog, Mr. Penny?” the captain asked 
presently. At the sound of his voice the dog bounded on 
to all fours, faced around on the captain with a menacing 
snarl and backed warily away from him 
“No, sir,’ L replied; ‘I thought he belonged to you.”’ 
“You lie, you hulking beachcomber,”” the master 
shouted, “he’s yours. I saw him following you uptown 
last night. I'll have no infernal d 
without my consent. I can't bear dogs 
bulldogs in particular I ¢ 
goodness to throw Mr. P 


rs aboard this pac ket 

of any kind, and 
lespise. Mr. Monroe, have the 
rd.’ 

Monroe walked up to the dog, seized him by the nape of 
the neck with one great, hairy hand, and by the tail with 
the other, and hurled the unfortunate brute overboard 
In justice to Monroe I will state that he took no relish in 
the job. He obeyed orders. As for me, I went blind, 
crazy, fighting mad. I grabbed the wheel from the helms- 
man, threw it hard over and brought the schooner up into 
the wind—hove to. Then I kicked off my sea boots, shed 
my cap and pea-jacket and went overboard into the 
Straits of Juan de 
Fuca after that un- 


enny s dog overt 
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from behind and struck me a terrific blow under th« 
ear. I rolled downstairs to the cabin floor and the s 


lowed to finish the job with h 





however, the innocent cause of the difficulty wa 








behind the galley stove and heard the row He flew at 
Bully Madison so fiercely that the latter ceased his atta 
and fled with the dog at heels 

I had no opportunity later to retaliate on the capta 





much as I desired to do so. A suspicious 


pocket deterred me I was afraid he would use the 


the d wv, which by the way, I had christened Nil lt 
not until we were well up toward the Alaska Peni a tha 
my chance came 

It was Nibs that started the row. He lifted } p and 
growled at the skipper one afternoon —for no partic 


reason that I could see Quik K as flash the captain dre 


a 
a revolver and emptied it at Nibs. The shots flew wild, and 


Nibs stood his gro ind growling savagely LOOK a short 
rope, tied Nibs to the ring in the cabin ventilator, in ora 
that he might not participate in the conflict, and 





turned my attention to Bully Madison. His gur 


empty, so I wasted no argument on him. Having whipped 


him once I knew I could do it again Monroe did not 
interfere and I was satisfied 


On the 19th of A 











winds and thick weather, we were well up to the Fox 


Islands, and on the morning of the 20th we lifted the snow 
capped peak of Pogromni Volcano, on the western end of 





gust, after being baffled | head 


eve 
\fad 
‘la 
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mort 


Mad 


mploring 


shipmat« 





happy bulldog. ] 
don’t care particu- 
larly for dogs. | 
never owned one in 
all my life, yet it oc- 
curred to me in the 
millionth part of a 
second that I wanted 
this dog and must 
have him if I had to 
fightforhim. Hewas 
only a friendly little 
bummer from the 
docks and he h id 
wandered aboard and 
stowedaway. “ Very 
well,” I thought; 
‘then let him finish 
the voyage “~ 
There was a strong 
ebb tide running. I 
q lickly located the 
dog astern, swim- 
ming toward me, 
trying to reach the 
l. When wemet 
J tucked him under 
my left arm and 
struck out for the 
Courtney Ford. The 
tide rip swept us 
down under her bows, 
and as she dipped I 
reached up and 
yrabbed her martin- 


vesse 


gale, swung up into 
her forechains and 
hence to the bow- 


sprit, ran along the 














bowsprit and down 
on to the fo’castle 
head. I dropped 
the dog and he scampered away to the galley and the 
furtive commiseration of the Kanaka cook 

Bully Madison was waiting for me on the poopdeck. It 
may be that he had a little liquor in him, but if so I failed 
to note it. He looked me over with his cold gray eyes and 
licked his lower lip in a most unpleasant fashion. I knew 
from his quick, satisfied glance that I had to fight him 
I’m not what one would call a big man, to look at me in a 
hurry 

“Mr. Penny,” he said, “ there’s only one master aboard 
the good ship Courtney Ford, and that’s Bully Madison 
I command you to throw that damned dog of yours 
overboard.” 

“If it’s all the same to you, sir,”’ I answered, “I'll risk 


o 


in 





my mate's ticket. I'll fight you for him 
“Damn your ticket!” he roared savagely; “when I 
can’t enforce my authority with my fists, I'll never pull 


the Inspectors into the row 

We did. 

When it was over Monroe and the cook carrie 
below, and, the wind freshening, I went aft and 
reef taken in the spanker 

We were rounding Queen Charlotte Island, beating ou 
through Dixon Entrance to the open sea, before Bully 
Madison felt equal to a renewal of hostilities. I was start- 


ing down the companionway for dinner, when he came 


I'mnokill-joy. We'll fight. 








I've Done My Duty. I've Stuck by the Ship 


Unimak Island. I had no doubt that the captain would 
endeavor to make Unimak Pass, which is the largest of the 
three Fox Island Passes (Unimak, Akutan and Unalga 
In the coast pilot notes Unimak Pass is especially recom 
mended for sailing vessels. But there is a lurking devil in 
Bully Madison that causes him to take chances with what 
ever is hard and dangerous, and to the surprise 
and me he stood off for the southerly entrance of Akutan 
which is safe and convenient enough 
daylight or clear weather, though a 
give it a wide berth 

The tide rips in the vicinity of these Passes are uncertair 


a 








and of considerable velocity, and ir 
entrance to Akutan the currents must be borne in mind 
It was dusk as we entered the Pass, driving beforé 
stiff sou’west breeze. There was a strong southerly set t 
the current, causing tide rips that made the passage 
extremely hazardous. I had always heard Bully Madisor 
spoken of as a daring man and an able navigator, but or 
a man unfamiliar with the coast of Alaska would have 
been daring and reckless enough to face those tide rips in 
Akutan Pass. About nine o'clock the wind began to 
blowing in fitful gusts, and the current caught u 
thirty we struck heavily 

l ran forward with three of the crew, and without await 


ing the order from Bully Madison, let go the port anchor 
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the coffee over the cloth. While at lunch, the captain 
outlined his plans, which contemplated the departure, 
that afternoon, of the second mate, the cook and the five 
seamen in the lifeboat, for Dutch Harbor, away to the 
west-sou'west. We were all agreed that the passage was 
not one of unusual danger at this time of the year, and that 
the boat crew would without doubt intercept a revenue 
cutter at Dutch Harbor, upon which they could return 
to the scene of the wreck to aid in floating the Courtney 
Ford, provided she still held together. The second mate 
demurred somewhat to taking command of the boat expe- 
dition, until it was pointed out to him that the supply of 
provisions aboard was not sufficient to last the crew more 
than a month, and that unless aid reached us from Dutch 
Harbor or elsewhere we might hang up for an indefinite 
period and slowly starve to death after the ice came in 
and the bird-life on the island migrated. I am convinced, 
however, that Monroe feared to leave the captain and me 
alone on the wreck 

The position taken by the captain was, to my mind, 
eminently proper. He was resolved to give his crew first 
chance, and to stay by the ship himself until help arrived 
As chief mate, | would have considered myself lacking in 
good taste and pluck had I taken advantage of my pre- 
rogative to command the boat expedition, thus depriving 
one of my subordinates of the opportunity of reaching 
civilization and safety. While the trip would be fraught 
with considerable danger, at sea in the boat was really 
preferable to the deck of the Courtney Ford, settling for 
her long rest in Akutan Pass 

It was not until two o'clock, however, that the boat 
was got ready for the trip. The mast was stepped, to 
which a shoulder-of-mutton sail was bent. An extra sail 


Cutting Up the 


ETTER ride down to the south 
pasture, Hank, and see how the 
boys are getting along,”’ said the 

boss of the Lazy L Ranch to one of 
the cowpunchers who was finishing 
breakfast. Hank saddled his pony and 
started out at once. By steady riding 
and a very short visit with the boys 
at the south pasture he returned late 
the following afternoon, with the mes- 
sage that the buffalo grass was holding 
out better than was to be expected 
considering the droughty season, and 
that Bill Williams was suspected of 
having stolen a lot of y earlings | 
Hank's cowpony was able to make 
forty miles a day without difficulty | 
and on this trip maintained that record. | 
The south pasture was not detached, 
but was an integral part of the Lazy 
lL. Ranch. During his trip Hank saw } 
none but his employer's cowboys, and 
did not leave his employer's ranch 
There is an old joke at the minstrel 
shows, usually told as follows | 
Mr. Bones: Sambo, I understand 
ihat you are a farmer and have not 
been living in town very long 
SAMBO: Yassah, my father has one 
of the biggest fahms in the country 
Mr. Bones: Well, Sambo, that is 
very interesting. And how big is it? 
SAMBO: It is a mighty big fahm. Our cohnfield 
is so big that they stahts out in the spring to plant 
it and by the time they reaches the other end of the 
field the cohn is ripe, and they picks it on the way back 
The joke may be very funny or may not be; but in 
Texas Sambo might have found the counterpart of his 
celebrated farm. Start your plowman across an ordinary 
Texas ranch and it would take him a week to plow a furrow 
across it It would take a hur dred steam plow s, working 
all summer, to break the ground if the owner should 
decide to put the ranch in cotton it would require one 
thousand steam plows to get the land into condition dur 
ing the spring planting season and a force of men as | 
Uncle Sam's standing army would be needed to pick the 
crop. On the other hand, an average crop, marketed at an 
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average price, would bring in enough money to build a 
fleet of battleships 

Such a cotton crop was never marketed, nor was a 
week-long furrow ever plowed across a Texas ranch. It 
was not until the ranches began to be broken up that 
corn and cotton replaced cattle, and alfalfa-fed hogs 
started to market over railroads which had been built to 
haul steers. When the transformation of the ranches into 
farms began the work was rapid, and within the last ten 
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was also placed aboard, to be spread over the little half- 
deck and the thwarts, beneath which lay the bulk of the 
provisions and two water-butts. The men dressed them- 
selves in their heaviest clothing and each one took his 
blankets. At three o'clock, everything being in readiness, 
they shoved off from the wreck, and with a rousing cheer 
swept around the stern of the schooner and headed for the 
open sea. Bully Madison and I stood up on the fo’castle 
head and watched their oars dipping in unison, to the 
tune of a rude old sea chanty. Presently they shook out 
the sail to a fair breeze, and when they had faded to a 
speck and the speck in turn had been swallowed up against 
the dark background of Unimak, we both turned, each 
facing the other. 

We were alone together on the wreck of a schooner, on 
the lee shore of an uninhabited island in desolate Bering 
Sea and we bore each other no love. As we stood thus 
for a moment, my dog Nibs trotted out of the galley, up 
the little steps to the top of the house, and sat down on his 
hunkers. I do not know what ailed the dog. Perhaps it 
was worms. Perhaps he missed his friend, the cook, for 
whom he had acquired a deep-seated affection. At any 
rate he pointed his blunt muzzle heavenward, fixed his 
eyes on the very tip of the foretopmast and voiced the 
ancient wrongs of his speciesin a longdrawn, blood-curdling 
ery 

There is something indescribably heartrending and 
awe-inspiring in the howling of a dog. When I was a boy 
down on Humboldt Bay the sad erying of a dog always 
filled me with inexpressible terror. To me it was a gloomy 
portent of death —a view, I find, that is shared by a great 
many adults of more or less education. The wailing of 
the bulldog there on top of the house was like nothing I 














Hotel in a Town Less Than a Year Old 


By CARL CROW 


years an area of Texas land equal to that of Pennsylvania 
has been added to the farm area of the United States. The 
big red barn has replaced the branding pen and the rising 
price of land has transferred the cattle industry to many 
smaller breeders, who use the feeding pen and balanced 
rations. The big ranches have been cut up again and 
again, until the final division leaves them in one-hundred- 
and-sixty-acre farms, settled by farmers who have held up 
the buying end in this wholesale deal in farms. 

When the cattlemen of Texas whipped the Comanches 
with scant Government aid, and appropriated the unused 
public land for the purpose of raising cattle, they found it 
necessary to secure large areas. They raised cattle in the 
same primitive manner as Abraham and Lot, whose cow- 
boys fought each other for possession of the best grass 
patches on the fields of Canaan, when the world was 
young. Under this system the cattle were turned loose on 
the grass to hustle for themselves, and rounded up for the 
market when fattened by their own foraging. The system 
was simple and did not involve a great operating expense; 
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can imagine so much as the cry of a lost, damned thing 
It thrilled me strangely. But if its effect upon me was 
startling, upon Bully Madison it was fearful. He sprang 
forward and grasped my arm with both hands. 

“Throw that damned animal overboard,”’ he screamed, 
white and shaking. ‘‘He’sadog of ill omen. It’s death to 
us to keep him here. Penny, man, don’t you know he’s 
crying after that boat’s crew? They'll never come back 
It’s a sign of death and it never fails. Stop him! He'll 
drive me mad. He'll give me the horrors.”’ 

I whistled to Nibs, who ceased his weird yowling and 
retreated to the shelter of the galley 

** Nonsense, Captain Madison,"’ I said, laughing; ‘he 
just misses the cook. It’s a habit dogs have. It’s the 
creepiest thing I know of, but it has nothing to do with 
death. What does a dumb brute of a bulldog know about 
human destiny?” 

“T can’t stand it -I can't,” chattered the skipper. His 
face was a sickly white, like the belly of a dead fish. “I 
know it means something horrible. That boat will never 
reach anywhere, and you and I will stay here to starve 
I've always known that it would end with me the way no 
human mind could foresee. I killed a nigger boy that was 
cook for me in the Eclipse years ago. I never meant to 
hurt the black hound. Just gave him a shove and he fell 
over the hatch-combing into the hold. It was an accident, 
pure and simple. He had a bulldog aboard with him, and 
all that night, while this black-and-tan cook lay dead in 
the hold, that dog sat up on the fo’castle head and cried 
like all the fiends of hell let loose. I shot at him then and 
missed him, and the next morning I had the second mate 
take him ashore and leave him there. I thought the mate 

(Continued on Page 24) 


Big Ranches 


but it did require large parcels of land, 
| for no steer could satisfy his natural 
appetite with less than fifteen acres of 
growing grass 
The same conditions which made the 
cattle industry profitable for Abraham 
and Lot made Texas the ideal place 
for the industry. In Canaan there 
| was much land, with a population not 
yet large enough to quarrel over its 
possession, So it was in Texas thirty 
years ago, and the opportunities there 
were even greater than in that early 
day, for the scanty plains of Canaan 
would look like a back-yard vegetable 
patch compared with the large expanse 
of pasture land in Texas 
As this Texas land was generally 
supposed to be unfit for anything but 
grass and cactus, noone objected when 
the cattlemen acquired it. Intheearly 
days there was no legal formality at- 
tached to this proceeding. If a cow- 
man liked the looks of certain unfenced 
and uninhabited pastures he took pos- 
session of them, and his cows ate the 
grass which had previously fed only 
the prairie dog and the buffalo. With 
his ranch headquarters established, his 
cattle were branded and turned loose 
to graze, with the nearest fence five 
hundred miles to the east. Going 
north they might wander to the Canadian border 
without finding a single fence to restrict them. When 
this infant industry began to assume a prosperous 
air the State of Texas, and the railroad companies to 
which much land had been given to encourage the build- 
ing of roads, began to appreciate the value of the land, 
and leases were executed to the cattlemen, the rental being 
fixed on a basis which placed the value of the land at 
about a dollar an acre. For a ten-dollar bill you might 
lease enough for several small farms 
The cattlemen thought this a great hardship, but with 
the prospect of having to pay rent on land which they had 
long been using for nothing they saw the wisdom of acquir- 
ing possession of it. A liberal homestead law, which was 
enforced by officers hundreds of miles distant, made this 
easy. Every cattleman became a homesteader, with each 
of his cowboys performing a similar function of citizenship 
One cattleman, it has been told, entered homestead claims 
in the names of his choicest steers, and thereby acquired 
possession of many sections; but the story was never 
proved, nor would such an act have been looked upon, at 
that time, as a very serious infraction of the law. Some 
sections were sold outright, but the buyers were few and 
refused to close a deal unless the price was very low and 
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the terms such that the purchaser might 
retire from the transaction at any 
time without serious loss. English and 
Seotch syndicates bought up thousands 
of sections and threatened for a time to 
grab all the available land in the state 
The idea of land at a dollar an acre 
appealed to them, and then the Ameri- 
cans hastened to get theirshare, bitterly 
complaining that the new requirement 
of the cattle business ownership of 
land--would be the ruination of every 
one connected with it. There were no 
conservators of natural resources to cry 
out that the state was throwing away 
valuable property No one believed it 
was valuable. Many of the cattlemen, 
after contracting for the purchase of 
land, forfeited their first payments, 
believing they had made bad bargains. 
The state gave away thirty million 
acres to railways as encouragement, and 
in 1883 was still land-poor and looking 
for ways to get rid of more of it 

In that vear the state, badly needing 
a statehouse, cast about for some means 
of building it, with all expenditures of 
money hampered by constitutional reg- 
ulations and little money to spend. 
Texas was growing rapidly and, with 
the enthusiasm of the West, wanted a 











capitol building which would manifest 
the greatness of the commonwealth. 
At the opportune moment the man with the money 
appeared on the scene. He was J. V. Farwell, of Chicago, 
and he was ready to exchange a statehouse for a bit of 
land. The Chicago man said he would take about four 
million acres at a valuation of fifty cents an acre and 
in return would give Texas a capitol building that would 
make the capitols of all other Southern states look like 
county courthouses 

‘This is a fool Northerner,’’ members of the legislature 
whispered to each other when Farwell stipulated that his 
land should be located in the Panhandle, and the deal was 
hurried through because the Texans were afraid Farwell 
would back out. The governor signed the bill as soon as 
he could get an opportunity, and the whole state breathed 
easy After the deal was closed ma: y there were to tell 
Farwell how he had been fooled with land that was valueless 





The Man With the Hoe 


HE contract was executed and Texas became the 
possessor of the finest capitol building in the Union 
and the Chicago man received title to a tract of land 
slightly larger than Connecticut. He used it as a pasture 
for one hundred and fifty thousand Herefords 
Here was the opportunity for farming by trust methods 
Farwell might have planted his four million acres in wheat, 
and could have boasted that he controlled one-fourth of the 
entire wheat area of the country. Or he could have 
called in a few of his neighbors, merged interests with 
them and made the ratio much greater. But the oppor- 
tunity, if it was an opportunity, passed, and none of the 


A Nester’s Home With Ground Broken for the First Time 


big ranches was turned to agriculture until after they had 
been cut up and parceled out to the small farmers. From 
this fact we may rest assured that, no matter how far 
other things may be monopolized, the great art of farming 
will never be controlled by one organization 

When Farwell received the Panhandle pasture for his 
big herd of Herefords the era of the big ranch was reaching 
its zenith and the cattle industry of Texas was growing 
more and more prosperous. Texas grass grew under 
favorable seasons, cattle fattened on it, and E 
beef, raised in Texas, was served in the bes 
hotels. The cattleman owned the range from the Kio 
Grande to the Canadian border, and ruled it with the 
rough, swift justice of the frontier. Just as he began to 
feel most secure and looked forward to many prosperous 
years of cattle breeding, a lone figure appeared on the 
horizon to oppose him, The menacing visitor was a farmer 
with a hoe, demeznding the right to till the soil 

When the land was parceled out to the cattlemen there 
were certain pieces refused by them. These were known 
as ‘‘shinnery”’ strips, because they were covered with a 
growth of scrub oak generally supposed to be only as high 
as a man’s shins. No grass grew on these objectionable 
pieces of ground and therefore they were valueless to the 
cattleman, who did not have them surveyed. Here, a 
little later, the pestering homeseeker found his way. On 
this land, deemed of no value, he built his home and 
started in to raise his crops. He grubbed the scrub oak, 
plowed the land, planted corn or cotton or potatoes, and 
much to the surprise of the gentleman with the branding 
iron, managed to make a living 
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of these nesters who came to ann the cattlemen 

When the first nester started | horse head toward the 
cattle ranches of Texas he forged a chain of eve which i 
now in part responsible for the high price we are paying fot 
beefsteak. Soon after he arrived on the hinnery ’' strip 
the land therein, under cultivation, was worth five dol 
lars an acre. From that price it jumped to ten dollar 
Meantime, the« evrass-land of his neighbor was wortha 
dollar an acre on the tax book At a much higher valua 
tion the owner would have been doing busine ata k 


Hungry for Mother Earth 


HE cowmen nearest the agricultural sections began 


to find themselves face to face with an insistent land 


hunger. This had been whetted and encouraged by the 
railroads, which early saw that istly increased tonnage 
would result from the division of the ranches into farms 
The eattle business give 1 one-way haul, with trains of 
empty box cars always going back for the load. With the 
country settled, the haul would be more frequent and 
would keep the box cars busy both wa with more profit 
for the freight de partment 

With this project in view the railroads lent their aid to 
the real-estate men, who saw in the rising land values an 


opportunity for many commission here was never any 
well-defined program, but the various forces worked 
together as smoothly as if the whole state were embraced 
in one gigantic land deal Advertisements in the Northern 


Concluded on Page 32 





























Digging a Sewer in the Center of a Big Texas Ranch 


Nesters Moving Westward in Search of a Cheap Home on the Ranch Lands 
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e Lid in Loami and Elsewhere 


August 6,1910 


Being Some Reflections on the Enforcement of Law in Cities 


I 

HE littlevillage of Loami, 
down in the Sangamon 
country, could boast, a 

few years ago, an institution 
unlike any, perhaps, in the 
land, unless it were to be found 
in some small hamlet in the 
South. In the publie square, 
on a space worn smooth and 
hard as asphalt, a great circle 
was drawn, and here, every 
day when the weather was 
fine, a company of old men 
gathered and played marbles 
What the game was I do.not 
know; some development of 
one of the boys’ games, no 
doubt, but with what improve- 
ments and embellishments 
only the old men who under- 
stood and played it could say 
Its enthralled votaries played 
it with large marbles, which 
spun from their gnarled and 
horny knuckles all day long, 
with a shifting crowd of on- 
lookersgapingat their prowess 
The players were old and dig- 
nified, and took their sport 
seriously There were to be 
seen, about that big ring, sages 
who had sat on juries and been 
swayed by the arguments of 
Lincoln; there were gray vet- 
erans who had gone with Sher- 
man to the sea and had been with Grant at Appomattox; 
and now, in their declining years, they found pleasure and 
a mildly stimulating excitement in this exercise. The skill 
they developed in the game is said by those who have 
studied the subject on the ground to have been consider- 
able; some testify that these elders had raised their sport to 
the point of scientific dignity, and that the ability they dis- 
played ranked them as the equals of golfers or of billiardists. 
The exciting tournaments went on for years, the old 
gentlemen were happy, the little village was peaceful and 
contented, when suddenly the town was shocked by a new 
sensation. Loami elected a reform administration. How 
it came about I do not know; some local muckraker may 
have practiced his regenerating art, or perhaps some little 
rivulet of the reform wave just then inundating the 
larger world outside may have trickled down into Loami. 
What privilege in the town was menaced I do not know; 
what portion of eminent respectability felt its perquisites 
in danger I cannot say; but Privilege seems to have done 
what it always does when pursued namely, it began to 
ery for the reformation of persons instead of conditions 
The new reform mayor, like many another mayor, was 
influenced; and, looking about for some one to reform, his 
eye wandered out of the window of the town hall one 
May morning and lighted on the grizzled marble-players 


This Process is What is ¢ 


Reforming the Marble-Players 


bye though a small town of searcely five hundred 
inhabitants, was yet a microcosm and the whole world 
was reflected there; all society was there typified all 
history there repeated. There were, of course, certain good 
people who felt that they and they alone prese nted in their 
own characters an absolute perfection in morals and a 
certain call to compei others to live according to their 
standards, ‘The example they had set to their neighbors, 
strange and inconceivable though it may appear, had 
unfortunately failed to induce that prompt imitation 
which so reasonably might have been expected; and the 
supernatural means of regeneration of which they were, 
as they intimated, the only appointed agents, having been 
neglected, they ay pealed to that most beloved ard sacred 
institution in all America—the constable. The privileged 
few in Loami, wishing, of course, to divert the official 
mind, were not slow to seize the advantage, and by adroit 
and insidious suggestion they had the good people of the 
town wait upon the new reform mayor; and he, on that 
May morning, ordered the constable into action 

Upon what legal ground he based his edict I cannot say 
with definiteness. It is not, however, vital to our present 
inquiry; for, as there were about sixteen thousand laws 
then running in his jurisdiction, it would not have been 
difficult to justify his action on legal grounds. It will be 
remembered that the old men were playing in the public 
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square; perhaps they played 
for keeps, and it may have 
been that there were certain 
little understandings of a 
speculative nature on the side. 
Aboveall, the old men were en- 
joying themselves, and if this 
were not a sufficient offense 
what could be? And if a con- 
stable’s highest duty were not 
to interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of other folks what would 
become of the constitution and 
the law? 

Atany rate the old men were 
forbidden to play, their game 
was rudely interrupted, their 
ring obliterated, their marbles 
confiscated. There was, of 
course, resistance; some skir- 
mishing and scrimmaging; a 
heated, acrimonious proceed- 
ing in the mayor's court, and 
afterward hatred and strife 
and bad feeling, the formation 
of factions, and other condi- 
tions catalogued under law 
and order. But at length the 


alled * Enforcing a Law” space worn so smooth under 


the trees near the bandstand 
was sodded, and the old fellows might gather in silent 
contemplation of a new sign, ‘ Keep off the Grass,”’ and 
reflect upon this supreme vindication of authority. 

But Loami is a democracy, or as much of a democracy 
as the state will permit it to be, and when the next election 
rolled around the old men were alert, and after an exciting 
contest they elected a mayor of their own, a liberal. The 
reform mayor was relegated to the political limbo of one- 
termers, the privileged few preserved their privileges, and 
the old men, skinning the sod off that portion of the public 
square, drew anew their huge bull-ring, resumed their 
game, and everybody was happy and unreformed except, 
of course, the reformers; though perhaps they were happy, 
too, in their restored misery of having something to com- 
plain about and to wag their heads over. 


il 


N RELATING this veracious little tale of the lid of 

Loami, it is to be questioned whether the author has 
ufficiently revealed that attitude of moral sympathy 
toward the good characters in the story which Tolstoi 
insists a writer should always assume and maintain. But 
this has not been due to any want of that sympathy. In 
the shadows of the scene the figure of the mayor, for 
instance, has ever been present—the keenest sufferer, the 
most unhappy man of them all. He was the one of all of 
them who was burdened with official responsibility; the 
marble-playing faction was happy in that it had no respon- 

b lity save of that light, artificial sort imposed by the 
rules of its game; its conscience, indeed, was untroubled. 
The other faction —the goo-goos, or whatever they were 
called in Loami —felt responsible primarily for the short- 
comings of others; its conscience was troubled chiefly by 
the sins of other people, the easiest and most comfortable, 
because it is the most normal, position that the human 
conscience can assume. But the mayor was held responsi- 
ble for everything and everybady, and in seeking to do his 


duty he found that difficulty which must everywhere ° 





increase in a society and a civilization which, in casting off 
some of its old moorings, recognizes less the responsibility 
of parent and teacher, not to mention personal responsi- 
bility, and is more and more disposed to look to the law 
and its administrators as the regulators and mentors of 
conduct. Whether society does this because parent and 
teacher have anywise failed, it would be ungenerous to 
inquire. What is here sought is merely an inquiry into 
some of the difficulties that beset a mayor in discharging 
those duties that relate to the enforcement of certain of 
the morality laws. The mayor of Loami, therefore, may 
be left in the pleasant repose of private life, doubtless with 
his larger work undone, while the cases of other mayors of 
wider jurisdiction are considered 

When Mayor Gaynor, to refer at once to the best of 
mayors, recently spoke of the difficulty of administering 
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the affairs of a modern city according to ‘‘the standard of 
exquisite morals” held aloft by some persons for others, he 
designated in his clear and clever way a class of citizens 
familiar to every mayor. Emerson called them “ young 
civilians,’ though they are frequently aged, and described 
in his sober philosophie style the curiously doctrinaire 
order of indurated mind with which they are endowed 
They begin with the naive assumption that their standard 
is the one and only correct standard, and that since men 
have repeatedly refused to adopt it on mere inspection 
they must be forced to do so by the use of violence, a 
process which they call maintaining ‘“‘law and order.” 
They believe that any wrong, any abuse, may be stopped 
instantly by the passage of a law, and if one venture to 
question the efficacy of any plan they propose, he is said at 
once to be opposed to morality and to religion, and is set 
down as a profane and sacrilegious person. 


Foolish Faith in Reform by Law 


T IS, of course, inconvenient to argue with a person 

who has the supreme refuge of the irrelevant conclusion; 
as inconvenient as it would be were one to be offered 
concentrated lye as a toilet article, and, upon refusal, 
be accused of not believing in cleanliness. This order of 
mind imagines that every phase of human conduct can 
be ordered and regulated by the enactment of statutes; 
that the industries, occupations, clothing, amusements, 
appetites, passions, prejudices, opinions, ambitions, aspira- 
tions and devotions of man can be changed, moulded and 
regulated by city councils and state legislatures. Every 
inconvenience, every difficulty, every disagreeable feature 
of modern life, is to be done away by the passage of a law 

The mental reactions of a large portion of mankind 
against the irritations of opposing opinion habitually 
express themselves in the phrase, ‘* There should be a law 
against it’’; and if the cats howl on the back-yard fence in 
the nighttime, if a strike interrupts business, if the sheet 
on the hotel bed are too short, or the hatpin of the woman 
in the crowded car is too long, if a new trust is formed ora 
waiter is impertinent or the cook leaves, all eyes are lifted 
up hopefully toward that annual calamity known as the 
session of the legislature. And all these statutes, rushed 
through in the midnight hours of the closing day of the 
session, amid howling and confusion and corruption and 
bribery and licentiousness and drunkenness, are to be 





The Space Worn So Smooth Under the Trees 
Near the Bandstand Was Sodded 





























































































verenced — lil » statutes passed on that last night of 

, he New Jersey slature! In the intricacies of such 
moral confusion, is it permitted to inquire whether or not 

we, in our social development, have arrived at the phase 

i of the apotheosis of the policeman, who is to replace nurse 
‘3 and parent and teacher and pastor, and, relieving all 


undertake to remould man 





ities 
ul ’ 














‘ into a being of absolute perfection, in whom character 
, may be dispensed with, since he is to dwell forever under 
the crystal dome of a moral vacuum from which tempta- 
tion has been scientifically exhausted? And is the lid to 
eo” become the fetish of a race, and is each t I 
t ing to adjust the lid of fellow, for 
) individual lid the one efficient lid, ar 
would improve more rapidly if each w 
that his own lid is at all times on straight 
There is a story somewhere of a little girl, orphaned, 
- homeless, supperless, shivering in rags in the cold rain of 
, the streets of New York, and of a passer-by observing in a 
| kind of sardonic sympath 

‘And she is living under the protection of sixteer 
thousand laws!’ 

“Ah, ye said his friend, pe rh ips a prole nal 
reformer of third persons, who natura lacked a sense 
of humor; “but that is because the laws are not 
enforced!” 

It is not altogether inconceivable that if all the laws were 


enforced the little girl’s condition would have been even 





worse than it was, considering how haphazard had been 
the process of making all those laws, and how, if set in 
motion, many of them would have hed with each 
other; but, as Harry Lauder 





that 
question 


Says IS going 1e 


altogether There 


are, of course, many who feel 
that the chief omission is in 
the lack of law enforcement 
That there is a lack of enforce- 
ment is, sadly enough, too 
true; and, what is worse, 
there is a lack of reverence 
| for law, and it may not be un- 
availing if some questions are 
asked as to why certain of the 


laws are not better enforced 





Many Men, Many Minds 


| ip IS axiomatic in munici- 
\ 4 pal polities that a reform 
i administration that is, an 
| administration elected as a 
protest against machine gov- 

ernment, boss rule and the 


i 


ervice 
| 


domination of public 
rporations —is immediate 
confronted by demands from 
the good people of the city 

or those who eall themsel\ 
the good people not only 
all the sumpt 
laws but also to exterminate 
This demand is the re- 
sult of three principal causes 
In the first place, more per- 
haps is expected of a so-called 
reform administration than 
of a partisan machine admin- 
In the second, the 


c 


¢ 






enforce 


vice 


There Were Gray Veter: 


} istration 

| ! a . 1 
word reform has a meaning that differs with individuals 
Reform means to each man his own pet rm, and if he 





+ } ly 
i n he concludes 


forming he 
r but 
be produced by 


rm administratir 
t kind of 


t 
oo neve 


happens to hear of a re 
that it intends necessarily to do 
wants done; and besides, the goo-¢ 
personal reform, and he thinks this car 


h re 


sees any 





policemen. And, in the third place, the privileged interests 
and their allies and representatives seek to divert the atten- 
tion of the administration from themselves and their larger 
| and more complex immoralities to the smaller and uninflu- 
ential offenders —an old davice -always in the hope of 
escape inspired by Privilege when pursued; just as friends 





of the fox might turn aside the hounds by drawing the 
aniseed bag across the trail. Many a reform administra- 
tion has been by these means led into a cul-de-sac. As Mr. 
Carl Hovey observed recent} f that neat saving to the 
{fect that the way to get rid of a bad law is to enforce it 
the process usu illy proves to be mere ly a good way to get 


And this, t is axiomatic 
k that reform means interfer- 


their comfort, their amusements, 


rid of a good administration 
the are apt thi 
ence with their pleasure 


0 


masses to ! 





F their appetites -and when reform governments begin to 
; govern tyrannically they, of course, cease to be popular 
} and are speedily retired The lid never fits any one but 





the other fellow. 

There is, singularly, an impression that a mayor, | 
ar, occult power 
Many speak as if he 
t ‘ity and 


V 





virtue of his office, possesses some pecul 
which he can make people good 
magic wand that he can 





c wave over the <¢ 
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make it good; they regard him in the } a be ‘ —_— I 
New England village, say in the year 1692, instead ‘ | called a ma 
mayor of a modern American city in the year 1910, elected OC ‘ ‘ 1 maior 
not to govern the people but to represent them; 1 t f ed a dire 
be rule over them but to carry their will into eff ’ ! chic 
7 »y lightly ignore the fact that men are not n it ire st 
by legal declaration or by official action; that they are the r ed } Way 
good because of the fear of policemen or of the pains and « ! ‘ r 
penalties of the laws They fail to reflect that mer " " ed t ed 
good when they follow the best impulses of their | re a ed al 
that goodness is developed from within, and that that ea igre police 
the only way that any one can ‘ corre 
ie duty ofa or consist the w i 
the people of his city, not the ‘ \ Ose ( ‘ hele 
wisest people alone, not whoeve met 1 the ‘ i the nd other 
they are —not the people of ar I; it le mv that the hat is 
theoretically, those who were opposed to |} r ma e are 1 d ire pre 
s well as those who were in fav f his being may d 1 ‘ i mayor tel 
includes the bad, whoever they are, and the p and e ¢ ‘ ‘ ereupon the 
the rest Is the theory though, of course, pra i | comr ‘ enforce 
he cannot carry out the will every man and won i ind ; ‘ he pohcemer! 
As Carlyle once said of himself, a mayor has ma i to enf ‘ n, seeing an 
or, as the old proverb puts it, ‘ He that builds by the wa d 1 \ ne hat he has 
side has many masters se lated ! ‘ i n ean trate, tell 
In a modern city there are hundreds of thousand the n ‘ ed t | und the 
persons of different tongues, races, creeds, interests, need ma e t me illed lifferent titles, 1 
traditions, ideals, views of what is good and what is bad take the mat ‘ corre ind there deliver 
what is right and what is wrong, what is wise and what hir I per ¢ er tten direction 
foolish, what is expedient and what is inexpedient. The nd stamped 1 sea ) t eper, who is to loc} 
differ on all these points; each has his own notior e man up Le ! ‘ Chis process 
how the mayor should act each hi conceptior the wi | | ithat bvit 
in wv ited the law 
‘ evented from violat 
i ind that other 
! ! e been thinking 
! { Tr ntend to 
( t deterred 
d and that still 
hie ‘ > Were bad 
bout to become bad 
t | ad It l 
lered and believed that 
“ be the effe« because 
i I ! tated and 
te ind printed in book 
City Crusades 
a ict in 
which the Violation of 
that law cor ts 1e which 
n ' f the people do 
inttocomn ind think 
ny to comn in act 
is the lawyers 
i tt it rie in ind | 
t mmoral, and so con 
demned |} the iniversal 
‘ ence of mankind — then 
mparat iy ea to vo 
th th thi proce 
But ( ct that violate 
1 it la er ] and ’ am 
u and would not be 
iLst whe larve 
, , er the peoy le ’ 
il i Live ecple, Wl 
ans Who Had Gone With Sherman to the Sea and Had Been With Grant at Appomattox to com nat 4 r have 
t by je t thers com 
mayor's duty according to his tradition, employment, mitt t in act, for i f a ball 
education, environment, economic condition, and ! theater, d be ming a window, run 
They all differ in these respects; they differ in large di ning a tr e cream d 1 for rthodox 
sions and classes; they differ in everything, perhaps, except Sunday dinn t I me f matter to 
in the great fact of their common brotherhood in humanit ( yut | ‘ d ecomes impossible 
the one preéminent fact unfortunately ignored by mer ) carry out vit tir lence 
Even the men of any one class, who are agreed on cert name t ! em here i e in patrol 
points, perhaps, would not agree on All points t ns, and for r ‘ men t 
ing the duty of the mayor. How, then, does the mat | f it ind pr i e! f ha 
stand among a whole densely packed population, dwe d | ( he 
together on a few square miles of land, speaking a score ittempted ona 1 t ind is get 
tongues, and with all those curious and inscrutable differ ! wceon ed lisorde i metin y 
ences that mark a cosmopolitan population 1 always « nd 1 1 fee It 
There are, to be sure, on the scrolls of the state, and or r re harn i it e imp 
the books of the city, statutes and ordinances that ! i me ind eve 
the commission of certain sins, and even enlarge vé eria t re i ide prope 
‘ nses to the proportion of crimes for the ike oO I ! da | a si y” 
hibiting them, and having enacted this legislat é ducted the « t i I mn 
seems to be content because a theoretical remed ré bside ther d Le ttention, and 
has been provided All that remain according to f tne cr 1de ait iu re TSE 
theory, is to “‘enforce”’ these statutes and ordin: ind than befor 
the evils will vanish, the sins cease But these remedi Chis met 1} 1 é aya 
do not search out the mysterious a obscure cause { and iria | r f permanent 
crime; they are concerned solely with the symptoms or good i ler in tl litions it 
surface indications of deeply hidden disease. Statute ind et r f imu 
ordinances can be administered only by human agenci lated | reso! rocesst he la 
that have to encounter human obstacle de i if rd poradiec char 
It is easy to utter words and to employ phrase icter and se é to the 
law enforcement and the like In what do t ( ‘ 1 eu n it 
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all relation and proportion, conditions that exist 
in all cities, and always have existed in all cities 
and towns; and, furthermore, by overshadowing 
the good qualities of the city, which are in great 
preponderance, it gives it an evil and sinister repu- 
tation that it does not deserve. 

There is, however, another method that may be 
employed to enforce these morality laws. This 
consists in a determined, sincere, constant effort to 
correct evil conditions: first, by seeking out and 
wherever possible removing their causes; secondly, 
by steady repression and discouragement; and 
thirdly, by striving to create a higher concept of 
life and conduct. So far as relates to the police 
this system consists in a constant repression by 
them of the worst and most flagrant evils of a 
positive character, such as wine rooms, gambling 
and disorderly saloons and resorts. In some cities 
this can be done by the revocation of licenses; in 
others, where the license system is not in vogue, 
an effective if extra-legal way of regulating a dis- 
orderly saloon, for instance, is to post a police officer 
in uniform at the door, which invariably discourages 
and inashort while ruins the patronage of the place. 


Wl 


T WiLL be found, however, that the phrase “ law 

enforcement’’ has a certain, almost definite, 
meaning in cities. There, as nearly everywhere, 
there is no difficulty in enforcing the laws against 
crimes mala in se ; everywhere the laws against mur- 
der, assaults, burglary, arson, and so on, are not 
difficult of enforcement; nor are, generally speak- 
ing, the crimes against property. Our criminal 
system, indeed, was devised chiefly for the pro- 
tection of property, for, as Emerson said, ours isa 
property civilization. Absolute law enforcement, 
of course, is an impossibility, and will continue to 
be until the millennium dawns with absolute law 
observance, and therefore, it may be presumed, 
without coercive laws. But the problem of law 
enforcement in cities relates chietly to the social 


se 














and universally deplored. It iscustomary to speak 
of ‘‘ wine rooms,’’ and to use the term “‘ wine room”’ 
or its local synonym, as if there were a certain, defi- 
nite, specific kind of place, easily identified, known 
to all, referred to by all and accepted by all as a 
‘*wineroom,”’ andassuch prohibited by and amena- 
ble to law. The fact is, of course, that the term 
‘‘wine room,” in the vernacular, means a saloon 
or low restaurant frequented by women as well as 
men. The saloon, as well as the restaurant, is a 
legal institution recognized where it exists by stat- 
ute, and the law does not deny women the right 
to enter a saloon as men do or to drink there as 
men do—one of the few relations, by the way, in 
which the law regards women as the equals of men 
It is easily to be seen, therefore, that it is difficult 
to provide legislation that shall regulate this prac- 
ticeand beconstitutional. And the subject involves 
itself in the old problem of the social evil. 

And here, perhaps, we have the most striking 
of allexamples of the impotence of statutes as moral 
agents. The social evil has existed in all cities, in 
all countries and in all times. The problem is as old 
ashumanity,asoldassin. It has been made the sub- 
ject of countless laws, from the time of the Mosaic 
code down to the latest revision of the statutes 
It has been the basis of the speculations of moral- 
ists, philosophers and sociologists. It is a theme 
upon which the prophets of old uttered their 
inspired moralities. The scarlet woman has been 
made the subject of a dramatic period in one of the 
imperishable orations of Cato inthe Roman Senate 
She has evoked one of the most eloquent passages 
of the famous historian of European morals, whose 
imaginative vision could behold her, while creeds 
and civilizations rise and fall, the eternal priestess 
of humanity, blasted for the sins of the people. And 
she has survived all manner of edicts and decrees 
and whole folios of impotent legislation, and her 
pathetic figure remains, to typify a sad, age-old 
problem that is seemingly as insoluble as ever. 
Laws seeking to regulate, diminish or extirpate 








evil, gambling, disorderly saloons, the sumptuary 

laws and Sabbath observance. These conveniently 

fall into the old classification of crimes mala in se and crimes 
mala prohibita — that is, into natural and artificial offenses. 
There can be no two opinions about the spirit and motive 
of the laws against gambling and the social evil; every one 
regards them as expressions of the highest and best moral 
thought of mankind —they agree with the universal con- 
science. But, human nature being what it happens, for 


he Farmer and the Cost of Living 


Or the Hatpin of the Woman in the Crowded Car is Too Long 


some reason, to be, it is not so easy to enforce them as to 
say that they should be enforced. Nor is it always easy 
even to frame legislation against them, beyond that of 
mere wide-sweeping prohibitions. 

Take, for instance, the case of ‘‘ wine rooms,” as they are 
called in some cities, though the local vernacular may sup- 
ply other names. The evil is one universally recognized 


the social evil have been confined almost exclu- 
sively to the female. Since the days of Aholah and 
Aholibah the man has been guiltless, but the woman has 
borne her iniquity, and it is only recently that there 
has been anything like an acceptance of the truth that 
there should be an equal standard of morals for men and 
women. Regulation, whether by law or otherwise, is repug- 
nant to the moral sense of most American communities, 
(Continued on Page 30) 


PROBLEMS FROM A RAILROAD MAN’S POINT OF VIEW 


ARMERS, and not military power, must 
restore our economic balance. The politi- 
cians pour out the Government's money to 
build fighting machines and starve the agricultur- 
ists. The approp 





ations of this last Congress amount to 
rty dollars of this went 
for military expenses to every dollar spent for agriculture 


It is necessary that we aid the farmer in the adoption of 






more than one billion dollar 


better agricultural methods in order toincrease production, 
and that he be helped to a better business system, so as to 
st in reducing 
the cost of living to the consumers. The promises o 


increase his profits and at the same time as 





i 
politicians in their agitation for radical legislation will 
not assist in working out this important American problem. 

A recent writer in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post said 
that the annual waste in handling the two-hundred- 
million-dollar Texas cotton crop would make the Standard 
Oil’s mouth water. The cotton planters of Texas do not 
need more laws, but the application of ordinary business 
methods in handling their cotton 

The farmers of southern Texas discovered a few years 
ago that their soil was well adapted for growing Bermuda 
onions. The onion industry was soon found to be ut profit 
able on account of poor marketing facilities. They em- 
ployed a good man and put the selling in his hands, with 
the result that a losing business was made a profitable one 
All the laws which Texas might make could not help these 
onion farmers. It required the employment of business 
methods. What applies to the onion crop of Texas applies 
to every other product of the soil in the United States 

The farmers of the country will eventually work under 
a strictly business organization for their own protection 
and to the advantage of the consumers of food. At the 
growing end the farmers will have, through coéperation 
with the railroads, shipping agenci« At the consuming 
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end they will have marketing agencies. Under this 
method the men who produce, the men who transport and 
who consume will come into close contact. To the indus- 
try of farming will be added the business of marketing. 

It is not the amount of potatoes, cabbages, onions, 
grain, dairy products or other foodstuffs a community of 
farmers produces that fattens their bank accounts. It is 
the price for which they can sell them and the waste they 
can cut out between the farm and the table. It is not the 
prices that the farmers are getting that make living so 
expensive. It is the expense of getting them to the rail 
roads and the profits of dealers, wholesalers and retailers. 

After a careful investigation, it is estimated that during 
the past year the farmers received and the consumers of 
he city of New York paid, for the following articles of 
food, approximately the amounts respectively shown: 











RECEIVED BY PAID BY 

FAKMER CONSUMER 

Evy ue 238,000 $ 28,730,000 
ee. es KM Cl : 2? 402 000 12,009,000 
mes 66 «, 4 % 1,354,000 6,191,000 
Cabbages . . ..... 1,825,000 9,125,000 
Onions Sr ae a ET wee od 821,000 8,212,000 
22,912,000 18,880,000 

ae as ae ea 8,437,000 60,000,000 

1 Poultry : 219,300,000 291,000,000 

Tota : . $274,289,000 $464,147,000 


The freight paid on the above articles was approximately 
$25,045,000 
On only these articles of food, for which the farmers 


received $274,289,000, the expenses and profits of the 





middlemen were $164,813,000 after paying the 
freight bill of 9,045,000. In other words, in 
addition to the freight, the expenses of handling 
and profits were over sixty per cent. Reducing 
these expenses and profits one-half would make a saving 
on these articles of $82,406,500 annually. These articles 
represent approximately five-eighths of the annual food 
bill of New York. If the same proportions obtained as 
to the balance of New York's food bill, the expenses and 
profits paid by consumers would be $265,800,000 annu- 
ally, or about $728,000 a day. 

This is the big business proposition that confronts New 
York and appiies to all consuming centers, and the only 
way to work it out is to tackle it in detail, cutting out 
every possible waste, expense and needless profit. 

To handle this immense quantity of food will require 
extensive facilities. The railroads entering New York 
have hundreds of millions of dollars invested in terminals 
to handle and distribute the business of this one consuming 
point. Six hundred and forty million dollars have been 
expended in street cars and subways for handling New 
York’s four million people. But nothing is being done to 
lessen the cost of local expense on this great bulk of food. 

There are living on Manhattan Island two and a half 
million people. Splendid passenger facilities are provided 
to transport these people, but none to handle their food 
economically. A tunnel could be built with tracks to be 
utilized for freight between certain hours, with distribut- 
ing stations every ten or fifteen blocks for marketplaces, 
where all table food could be supplied. Conducted under 
proper regulations, the six hundred carloads a day of 
foodstuffs coming to New York could go to these market- 
places with a saving of one hundred and fifty million 
dollars annually, or four hundred and ten thousand dollars 
daily, to the people of New York, and allow twenty per 




































































































cent for handling. 
against convenient large 
They are just as practicable as the establishment 
passenger stations. 


There is no common-sense argument 

marketing centers in cities. 
of 
While the passengers can take care of 
themselves, a business system is necessary to handle the 
consumers’ daily supplies. 

The railroads are doing more than their share in working 
for an economical handling of freight in cities. The money 
required for terminals is something enormous. Money 
invested in terminals does not add proportionate ly to the 
earning power of lines, yet it is necessary for the railroads 
to provide for proper deliveries of business 

The cost of getting food supplies to the railroad in the 
country over poor public highways, and of getting these 
same supplies to the homes in the city, is out of all pro- 
portion to the railroad charge for transportation. The 
Government is large ly responsible for one of the biggest 
which comes the fact that the greatest 
country in the world has the worst public highways. 

To help cut down the producers’ expense of bad country 
roads, the Government provides a little over one hundred 
thousand dollars a year, and buys battleships for eighteen 
million dollars apiece. It 
mittee to pick out the effects of this kind of pinching and 
squandering of money on cost of living 

Our manufacturing industries have 
grown beyond expectation. Our railroad systems are by 
far the best in existence, handle business for the 
Ame rican people at less rates thanany inthe world, and 


expenses, from 


requires no investigating com- 


commerce and 


railroads and a bear argument against the country’s future 





growth and devel rent. For the development of the 
country up to its sent high standard it has require 
for the last thirty an average of forty-seven hundr 
miles of new railroad annually. There should be cor 
structed at least as much new mileage annua he 
future to enable the country to react its full development 
To build and equip forty-seven hundred mil f road 
costs not less than one hundred a leighty-eight mil 
dollars, fully eighty per cent of which goes fo and 
the products of labor Each forty-seven hundred 

gives permanent employment to twenty-eight thousar 
employees of all classes Therefore unwise leg 4 
does not so seriously affect the class of men that are 
being criticised by the politicians as it doe he iss of 
men that work by the day and are upon the payrolls of tl 


company 


When we consider that the country west of the Mi 


sippi River, which constitutes seventy per cent of our 
entire area, yet requires one hundred and forty thousand 
miles of railroad to give it the same railroad facilities on 
an area basis as the country east of the Mi sippi River 
we can understand what any action that retards railroad 


building would mean to the country at large len miles 
as far from a railroad station as a farmer ean profitably do 


business. A twenty-mile round trip for a team 


a day 


i 
far as he can profitably exte nd his busines 
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pay their employees better wages than the railroads 
of any other country. They are now economically 
operated, but we do not know how long this will con- 
tinue. It is to be expected that, as the Government 
takes more and more control of the transportation, the 
expense of operation will increase. Senator Aldrich 
recently said that if the Government were operated 
as a private business the running expenses could be 
reduced three hundred million dollars annually, or 
practically one-third the present operating expenses 
of theGovernment. It is true, and shows the wasteful 
political methods which the politicians have not 
undertaken to correct. 


Guide Posts for the Public 


HE expense of running all the railroads of the 

United States is now approximately two billion 
dollars a year. 
the Government, the gross earnings of the railroads, 
approximately three billion dollars, would soon be 
absorbed under Government policies if the politicians 
to get full control, which they are gradually 
aoing. 

The agitations and threats that are emanating from 
Washington are doing more real damage than the 
actual legislation. Ceaseless agitation has a tendency 
to make investors lose faith in railroad securities. 
There is no mystery about costs and income in the 
railroad business. Any man can find out as much as 
any railroad man knows. The railroad man may 
know it a little sooner, but he depends upon the 
in Washington. These 
if railroads were 


On the same ratio of extravagance as 


were 


same figures as are on fil 
available sfatisties will show that 
now getting the received twelve 
years ago, their income would be two hundred and 


eighty-nine million dollars more than received at the 


Same rates as 














present rates 

These statistics will show the Congressmen, just 
as they show the railroad men and the public, that, 
if their equipment and operating material supplies 
could have been purchased by the railroads last 
at the prices paid twelve years ago, they would have 
two hundred 1 forty million dollars Also 
these statistics will show that the labor bill last year was 
one hundred and ninety-seven million dollars more than 
for the same service twelve years ago. These, with other 
items, made a difference to the railroads last year of seven 
hundred and thirty-eight million dollars as against twelve 
years ago 

The railroads of the country, during the last fifteen 
years, have used up their surpluses and strained their 
credits in building new lines, acquiring new facilities and 
working out various economic propositions to keep up 
with the growth of the country’s business and handle it 
in a manner satisfactory to the shippers and to the 
general public. 

The safest securities that the railroads will have to 
offer to investors in the future will be securities issued by 
the existing roads to take care of their necessities on existing 
lines and to provide additional terminals. 

Conservative investors will not care to buy securities 
of new railroads unless such securities have the guarantee 
of existing roads, as they will have to wait four or five 
years, with the possibility of a receivership, before any 
income can be had from the earnings of these newly 
constructed railroads. 

Legislation that to prevent 
regarded as a bull argument in favor of existing 
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year 
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Western states hi 
as follows 
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fifty miles from a railroad 


ive post-offices more than 
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The territory in the I ites that is fifty mile 
or more from any railroad, without considering Alaska 


ngland and France 


nited St 


equal to the total area of FE 
Our Western states are rich in 
tion and improved methods of 








fertile soil, which irriga 


farming are making pro 


ductive. They are adding to our agricultural wealth a 
fast as railroads can be made available for their develop 


ment. Additional railroad building will not take place if 

investors are constantly told that their investmen 

not yield fair profits, that there 

during the next Congress, more rest laws 
Existing railroads will only construct new lines as 
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ILL U 


PAILLARD glanced at the back cover of the 
Illustration where a company of baggy-trousered 

® infantry walked in single file across the tops of 

the block letters that spelled Chocolat-Duhamel. In the 
middle distance ex- 
ploding shelis half 
hid and half revealed 
the legend, ‘‘An En- 
emy to Fatigue,” 
while the clutter of 
weapons that be- 
strewed battle- 
field in the foreground 
was interspersed 
with lower-case type 
reading, “In the 
knapsack every 
Soldier of France.” 
“And I suppose 
he’s a multimillion- 


the 


of 


aire,’ M. Paillard 
commented. Hesat 
at the corner table 


of the basement café 
of the Restaurant 
Bodin, while Doctor 
Beretta filled the 
round-backed chair 
opposite and bal- 
anced with the aid of 
a teaspoon two lumps 


of sugar over his 
steaming mazagrun 
When the doctor 
leaned forward ‘o 
strike a match the 
chair leaned with 


him, for it fitted him 
likea rlove Indeed 


“Mon Cher 
if the doctor wished 


Back of a Thin Steel Pen 


to rise it required 
two waiters to hold 
down the chair or 


else he would have gone home wearing it like a tournure. 
‘*‘And I suppose he’s a multimillionaire,”’ Paillard repeated 
Doctor Beretta raised his eyebrows till they almost touched 
his bushy black hair 

“That goes without saying,” he said. ‘‘One does not 
insert a weekly full-page advertisement in the Illustration 
on wind. In addition to his chocolate he owns two auto- 
mobile factories and an island in the West Indies.” 

M. Paillard clucked his tongue 

“‘But why did he cast the young man off?"’ he asked. 
“Surely one can forgive much to one’s only child.” 

“There are things that touch a man’s honor, 
mon cher Paillard,”’ the doctor replied; ‘‘and certainly 
when one inserts a full-page weekly advertisement such as 
this '’— he indicated the back cover of the Illustration, with 
its soldiers, its cannon and its patriotic legend about the 
army of France 


some 


‘“‘one cannot countenance the refusal of 
even an only son to serve his time with the colors. The 
young Adrien Duhamel flatly declined. He said he would 
run away to America first, and Duhamel replied, ‘Run! 
**So Adrien America ?”’ 
“Some say working as a waiter in 
the ‘while the poor old man eats hi 
heart out in his spacious office and warerooms here the 
doctor consulted the advertisement —‘* Numbers 2, 4, 6, 8 
and 10 Rue St Botolphe, Bordeaux.”’ 
It was a pathetic picture that the 
Paillard nodded sympathetically 
** But why doesn't the old man advertise over here 
‘ Adrien, return My own paper, for in- 
stance, is an excellent medium for such an announcement.” 
He referred to the Journal des Débats des Etats-Unis, 
of which he was telegraph editor. Daily he contributed 
half a page of items under the title Dépéches Service Spécial 
du Journal, headed variously: Paris, Marseilles, Bruxelles 
and Kiel. All of them save one testified to M. Paillard's 
vivid imagination, which was in proportion to the high 
rate of cable tolls. The exception represented a lazy streak 
in the telegraph editor, who, when pressed for time, had 
recourse to Kiel in the following form: 


Kie l, 20 pisillet 


Nord et toute 


is in 
a restaurant here,” 


doctor continued 


doc tor dv at and 


Ail is forgiven.’ 


Une tempéte violente sévit dans la mer 


cu navigation est suspendu 


‘There is pride on both sides,’’ Doctor Beretta replied 
to Paiilard’s advocacy of his paper's advertising columns, 
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‘“‘and even if Adrien should see the advertisement he 


would not answer it. The old man has offered a reward 
of fifty thousand franes for information leading to the 
discovery of his son, and there are no takers.’’ By this 
time Doctor Beretta had con- 
cluded the lighting of his cog- 
nac-soaked sugar, and after 
the blue flame thus kindled 
had been quenched in the 
diluted coffee beneath, he 
drank his mazagran, smacked 
his lips, and called for Emile 
and Georges, the two café 
waiters. On each side of him 
they bore down the arms of 
the chair while Doctor Beretta 
extricated himself from its 
tight embrace. 

“A tout dU'heure,”’ he said, 
waving an airy adieu with 
his dimpled right hand. 
Paillard nodded and turned 
again to the Illustration. For 
a quarter of an hour he lin- 
gered over his coffee and then 
he called for writing mate- 
rials 

The result of the first ten 
minutes’ labor was an accident 
to the cruiser Impeccable, at 
Havre, and three strikes, 
trades not specified, accom- 
panied by severe rioting in 
Lyons, Toulon and Boulogne- 
sur-Mer. After this he bit 
the end of his pen and pon- 
dered deeply. The inspiration 
had spent itself, and he was 
about to repeat the North Sea 
tempest when his face lit up 
with a new idea. 

* Paris, July 21,”’ he wrote, 
“The news is confirmed that 
M. Adrien Duhamel, the only son of the Chocolate King, 
M. Adolphe Duhamel, who has recently become estranged 
from his parents, is working as a waiter in a café in New 
York,” 


pie 


II 

HE Journal des Débats des Etats-Unis was essentially 

the organ of the Maison Bodin. Emile subscribed for a 

copy, as did Crépin Bodin and the latter's partner, Aris- 

tide Gély; and the three copies ar- 

rived by messenger promptly at five 
o’clock every morning. 

On the day following the inditing of 
the Duhamel item, Emile had already 
perused the cable news when M. Bodin 
descended to the café for his breakfast, 
the order for which he had given in his 
bedroom a quarter of an hour pre- 
viously 
It was, therefore, with asigh of com- 
plete satisfaction that Bodin sat down 
» corner table and opened the 
Journal, for not only was he in the 
lively anticipation of an omelette aux 
but a breeze came 
from the North River via West Twenty- 
eighth Street and brought with it a dis- 
tinet aroma of roses from the wholesale 
florist’s next door 

Even as he sniffed at the delicate 
perfume, however, another and more 
robust odor mingled with it. It was 
the unmistakable smell of burned 
omelet 

In three strides he arrived at the 
kitchen door 

** Aristide!’ he bawled; ‘‘do I smell 
something burning?” 

He looked sharply about the kitchen, 
but instead of M. Gély, his partner 
and chef, he saw only M. Gély’s assist- 
ant, who stood immaculately garbed 
in white, with one hand resting lightly 





nes herbes cool 


a 


on a silver dish-cover 
‘Pardon, M’sieur,’”’ the assistant 
cook said. His voice was a rich 


GS iv 





GER 
barytone and his speech possessed an accent of refine- 
ment that well accorded with his lean, oval face. 

“Where is M. Gély?’’ Bodin demanded. 

“For the moment he is abovestairs,” the assistant 
replied. ‘‘Mme. Gély is prostrated by a cold, M’sieur, 
and the chef now attends her.”’ 

Never for a moment did his hand leave the dish-cover, 
and his clear gray eyes met his employer's gaze unmoved 

‘‘What occurred to the omelet I ordered ?'’ Bodin asked 

‘Did M’sieur order an omelet? This is the first I am 
informed.” 

“Then what is the stench of scorched egg that is here? 
Answer me that.” 

The assistant chef raised his chin and dilated his nostrils 
as though in obedience to the stage direction, ‘* business of 
smelling.’’ For three seconds he inhaled the atmosphere 
like a connoisseur over the bouquet of a particularly choice 
vintage, and without raising his hand from the dish-cover 
he finally nodded and smiled. 

‘*M’sieur has right on his side,”’ he said in the correct 
tones of a savant who has tested and affirmed the scientific 
discovery of his confrére. ‘‘M'sieur possesses, indeed, 
keen nostrils. I threw some eggshells in the stove this 
morning at five-thirty precisely.” 

For one brief moment Bodin’s eyes rested on the dish- 
cover and then they sought the assistant chef's face. It 
was as free from guile as a sleeping babe’s, and Bodin 
turned away quite satisfied. As his employer closed the 
kitchen door behind him, the assistant chef whisked off 
the dish-cover and deposited the incinerated remains of 
an omelette aux fines herbes in an adjacent ashean, just as 
Emile, the waiter, entered. 

‘**The omelet for M’sieur,”’ Emile said 

“‘In a moment,” the assistant chef replied. 

“In a moment!” Emile replied. ‘‘ Why, I ordered it 
twenty minutes ago.”’ 

** Mais oui,”’ the assistant chef said dreamily. “ Time 
flies fast when one is young.” 

He broke two eggs into a basin and beat away vigorously 

“Yes, Emile,” he went on. ‘‘ Now it is July, soon it 
will be August, then September, and so on. The calendar 
heals all wounds. Next autumn a little thing like a tardy 
July omelet will be forgotten in the pleasures of the new 
vintage.” 

He melted the butter in the copper pan and this time 
the omelet was a complete success. 

** Also, here is your omelet, Emile,”’ he concluded. ‘‘ The 
blessing of a pure heart go with it. Please close the door 
behind you.” 

The assistant chef had held his position only three days; 
nevertheless in this short time he had made Emile realize 
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“Flute! it is Another Link in the Chain” 
























that repartee in his instance was useless. Hence 
snorted impotently and passed out into tl 

“Voila. M's eu’,”” he 
the table in front of the 
attention to his 


Journal des Débats, and he 





1 
i Dasement Cal 


said, as he placed the omelet on 





patror 


breakias 


was reading for the twentieth 





time the dispatch concerning Adrien Duhamel, the heir 
to Chocolat-Duhamel, when Emile agair ke 

“But, M. Bodir he besought, ‘‘vour orselet grows 
cold.”’ 

‘Huh Bodin cried, putting down the paper. He 


looked first at the omele 
**Emile 
* Two years, M’sieur 
Bodin looked. at 


reference to the date of 


’ . } } - 
he sa Ww Ong Nave 1 worked here 


Emile replied 
Emile again. The cablegram made no 


Adrien's departure, but tw ») years 


avo could hardly be called recent! Therefore it Was 
assuredly not Emile 
“Then what the devil are you standing there idling 


away your time for’”’ Bodin cried Get to work on the 





rass rail 

As Emile slu 
cover from the ‘ 
and again wafted toward Bodin 
Critically he examined the omelet, but it 


to a nicety turned his attention 


silver dish 


team 


lifted the 
t cloud of 


a faint odor of scorched 








omelet and a fa arose 





was cooked 


to the dish 


erg 


and hence he 


cover. He sniffed it once, twice, and rising abruptly to 
his feet he made for the kitchen 

‘You,” he yelled to the assistant chef ‘You, what do 
you mean by telling me that 

Here he noticed for the first time the cool, insolent pose 
of the assistant chef, who stood with one hand on |} hip 


} 


ng the ends 


It was 


and the other twirl 
of his vertical mustache 
a posture worthy of a Bourbon 
prince, and as M. Bodin’'s 
bulging eve re sted on the high, 
narrow the thin 
the well-brushed hair he ota 
+h isped 
day 
ant chef upon the understand- 
ing that 
forthcoming within a 
The V had not arrived 
M. Bodin swept his moist fore- 
head with his pudgy hand 
‘*Does M’sieur desire 





forehead ‘Pour Some Cognac 


and Tumbler 


involu 





S ag 
credentials shoul 


and wh 


ome- 
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that’s all M'sieur, when w it il n 
Duhamel disappe ared 
rhe son of Duhamel!”’ Paill repeated. The ca 
grams once inserted in the Journal were r ( 
it was bare seve! «k he had alrea 
I entire columr f dispatches for the ‘ 
da ‘ rhe sor f D f What d 
mean 
For answer Bodin picked up the Journa led 
Duhamel dispatch, and presented it to Paijlard 
examined it carefully 
Oh ves, he said I remember We 
cablegram says ‘recently,’ doesn't it 
**Of course,”’ Bodin replied, ‘* but ‘ recent in ela 
term. It might mean two months or it might me 
year . 

It might Paillard agreed enigma il He \ 
ery tactful when it came to discussing the « e new 
the Journal, proceeding upon the sound theor Ma 

suspect, but few can prove 

**But hardly two years,’’ Bodin insisted wo ye 
could not be called ‘recently 

‘Why not commented a Emile enters 


with the coffee 





**Does M’sieur wish for 


The patron cleared hi 


‘If vou please Emile he 
looked at the floor. The piece of pap 


and as he returned to the kitchen a broad grin 
over his ¢ 


door 


Into the Bottom 


-a Liberal Quantity” 


} 
mmonplace feature He 


inward and it smote the rotund 









the assistant chef asked 
His voice was beautifully mod- 
ulated, and hi enunciation 
reminded Bodin of his f 
customers when he was a waiter 
in the Maison Doré« For 
minutes the patron attempted 


to formulate a demand, a re 


thing ? 


rmer 


two 


oinder, anything to save his 
face; but the calm gray eyes of 


the assistant chel were too much 


and he returned to the 








re { without another 
word. He arrived at his omelet 
in time to see Emile dodge 
hurriedly from behind the cigar 


counter and resume his polish- 
ing 

“Vagabond!” Bodin 

you are like the mule — alway 
to be whipped to your work 
No sooner is my back turned 
than you idle away your time 

He scowled viciously at Emile, who, to Bodin’s utter 
surprise, returned the with interest. Ordinarily 
Emile was as anxious 
station, and it was some minutes before 
justice to the situation 

Oaf,’’ he bawled; do you presume to make faces?” 

Emile shrugged, and point of hurling 
the crear pitcher at him wher, fortunately for the 
M. Paillard entered 

** Good 


cried, 


scowl 
ina railway 
Bodin could do 


to please as 


Bodin was on the 


waiter 


morn-eeng,”’ he 1 yu du? 





Y a-t-il quelqu’un qui parle angla t 
“You are a linguist this morning ommented 
‘I am always a linguist,”’ Paillard replied. ‘‘I speak 





il 
English as well as I speak Arabic Emile, coffee and rolls 
Anything new in the papers this morning, Bodin?” 

Emile dropped his polishing cloth, and as he passed the 
table on his way to the kitchen a piece of torn paper 
fluttered from his trousers’ pocket to the floor. It fell at 
the feet of M. Bodin, who stooped and picked it up 
Evidently it was the corner of a sheet of notepaper that 
had been torn into small pieces, and the fragment that 
3odin now read contained but three words in a thin, 
feminine hand, as follows: ‘ Mon Adrien.”” He 
thrust it into his coat pocket and turned to Paillard with 
a forced smile 

‘*What did you say?’’ he asked 

‘I said—why, what's the matter? Aren't y 


cher 


yu well? 


= 
La 








er had dis 


swung the 


firure of M 


amiabdly 


ippe 


pre ud it 


asked B dit 


Em 


¢ 


ell 


Gel 


who had doffed the white livery of the kitchen for a | 
serge coat, for he was en route to breakfast in tl 


absence of dishes in Emile’s arms the 
at him that sent him sprawling agains 
Emile pickea himself up and shool 


‘*Blockhead!”’ he growled 
He turned aside to let the waiter pa 


‘**Do vo 


departing chef 


Bodin 


I 
the figures of 


Ji 


cr 


fee on the kitchen table 


**Never mind,” he cried; “‘ wait til 
that’s all.” 

“Finds out what?’’ the a 
_ '"’ Emile cried 
He drew a pot ofc Tee 


istant ¢ 


**Mind y 


” 
lor 





Paillard 
He stepped back hurriedly 


Then he 


y 


urnal 


from the urn 


Bodin and Gély 


1 want to kill me 


ss, and noticing 


chef aimed a kik 
t the kitchen tal 
h fist alter 


his own copy of the Journal and turned to the cable 


“Have you nothing better to do wi 


assistant chef cried as he grabbed the 
hands 


vou doing 


‘*What the devil are 


| he find 
‘hef asked ] 
yur own | 
ind he | 
he café he de 
be dir ) 
ind dep t 
drew {Y m i 
th your time 
paper from E 


} 


” Emile demande 


reached for the paper, but the assistant chef seized : 


kitchen 


despe rate man 


r 
O 


knife 
“T warn you, Emile,” he 
Attempt to reclaim t 


e sweep I will decapitate you neatly 





said solemnly; ‘I 


S paper an 
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“Hello,” cried a deep bass voice, ‘what have we here? 
A court martial?” 

It was Doctor Beretta, who had entered unnoticed, and 
he drew a round-backed chair toward the table and neatly 
inserted himself into its tight-fitting embrace. 

‘*Proceed,”’ he said. ‘Do not let me interrupt.” 

‘You are the very man we want to see,”’ Paillard replied. 
‘‘We believe we have discovered the missing Duhamel.” 

“Then you are lucky fellows,” said Beretta, ‘‘for you 
will get the reward of fifty thousand franes,”’ 

“Fifty thousand franes!’’ Bodin gasped, while Gély sat 
back against the plush-covered lounge and passed his 
hand across his forehead. ‘‘ We will redecorate and add 
twenty tables on the second floor.” 

“Not so fast, Bodin,” said Paillard. ‘In the first place, 
you must make sure of your ground. Now, Georges, 
listen carefully to us. You know, do you not, that Adrien 
Duhamel, the missing son of the millionaire Duhamel, is 
working here in this restaurant?” 

“IT know nothing, M'sieur,’’ Georges protested. 

“Liar and thief!’’ Bodin shouted. ‘‘ You would rob 
us of fifty thousand franes.” 

He leaned forward as if to strike Georges, who put an 
end to the investigation by dropping to the tiled floor in 
a dead faint. Doctor Beretta struggled from his chair, 
and waving the others aside he knelt and lifted the body 
of the unconscious waiter until the head hung downward. 

‘*Pour some cognac into the bottom of a tumbler,’’ he 
commanded —‘‘a liberal quantity.” 

Bodin fled to the bar and returned bearing half a 
tumbler of choice three-star 

“Here, here,’’ he cried and pressed the tumbler into 
Beretta's left hand. The doctor was supporting the torso 
of his patient with his right arm, and as he seized the 
tumbler he gently lowered the waiter’s body. The little 
group that surrounded them gazed anxiously at doctor 
and patient, and when at length Georges’ head again 
rested on the floor the doctor arose. 

“4 votre santé,”’ he said. draining the tumbler at a 
gulp. ‘He will recover immediately.” 

Between them, Beretta and Bodin bore the _half- 
conscious Georges to his garret, which he shared with 
Emile and the assistant chef, and deposited him on his 
truckle-bed 

“Let him lie quiet for the rest of the day,” Beretta 
advised, and as he turned to go he emitted an exclamation. 

‘Hello!’ he said. ‘* What's this?” 

He stooped and picked up a piece of paper from the 
floor. It was a fragment of a letter written in a feminine 
hand 

“They search for you everywhere, but in vain,” it read. 
** Duhamel is beside himself 

Beretta turned it over and on the opposite side appeared 
the words: ‘“‘Adieu. I kiss you tenderly on both cheeks, 
Lliane.”’ 

Twice Beretta read it over, and then he handed it to 
Bodin, who absorbed its contents with bulging eyes. 

* Flute’"’ heexclaimed, ‘ Itisanotherlinkinthechain 

‘Let us show it to Gély and Paillard,” said Beretta, 
and together they descended the stairs. As they reacned 
the café Emile entered from the street with a dimin- 
utive package of Spanish saffron in his hand. Bodin 
rushed forward to relieve him of his burden 

** Permit me, mon cher Emile,”’ he cried as he seized 
the package. The waiter relinquished it with a smile 
that blended amiability and condescension in just 
the right proportions. After he had passed into the 
kitchen Bodin turned to his partner 

“We will cable Duhamel without delay,” he said 

* By all means,"’ Gély agreed, ‘* because if he smile 
like that at me I may be tempted to kill the goose 
that is to lay the golden egg.”’ 

As Emile passed through the kitchen the smile of 
condescension changed to triumph 

‘You have won the grand prize of the drawing 
VW hat the assistant chef commented 
“No impudence from you,’’ Emile retorted 
Scullion!’ 


” 


Seullion ? the assistant chef repeated reaching 
fur a surring spoon 
‘l have spoken, Emile replied with dignity 
Strike me at the peril of your job 
lhe astounded cook dropped hi poon 


Why this uppishness?*’ he asked 


‘Can you keep a secret ’"’ Emile said 
The assistant chef scratched his head 
Mystery on mystery,” he declared. ‘‘ Confide in 


me, Eraile. I am discretion itself 
*Vervy well, then,”’ Emile replied 
taining an angel unawares 


‘You are enter- 


‘So?” the assistant chef murmured 

‘Precisely,”’ Emile continued * You think I am 
a waiter. You call me Emile, they call me Emile 
It is Emile here, Emile there. Emile, bring me thi 
mile, bring me that. Toujours Emile. But the 


time soon comes when I am unmasked Yes, mon 
camarade, Lam not Emile at all. Do you know who 
[am?" The assistant chef shook his head. 





“Then I will tell you,’’ Emile concluded. ‘‘ My name is 
Adrien Duhamel, son of Chocolat-Duhamel.”’ 

For one moment the assistant chef regarded his inform- 
ant with a stare of blank amazement, and then he burst 
out into a tremendous roar of laughter that brought Gély 
and Bodin running from the café. 

‘What is the matter?’’ they exclaimed with one breath. 

** Remember your promise,’’ Emile hissed 

The assistant chef nodded even as the tears of merri- 
ment coursed down his cheeks. 

** Dit donc,”’ Bodin cried. ‘* Why do you laugh?” 

The shaking cook wiped his eyes and finally recovered 
his breath. 

‘‘T am subject to attacks of hysteria,’’ he gasped, ‘‘ and 
this is one of them.” 

IV 
\ PAILLARD, by virtue of his position as telegraph 
e editor of the Journal, indited the cablegram, which 
read as follows: 
M. ADOLPHE DUHAMEL, Bordeaux. 
Come immediately, your son is found. 
Matson Boprn, New York. 


“ 


To my mind,” Beretta advised after Paillard had read 
the cablegram aloud, ‘‘the words ‘immediately’ and ‘is’ 
are fifty cents thrown away. ‘Come, your son found,’ is 
sufficient. If Duhamel receives such a cablegram he will 
come immediately without your saying so.” 

“For that matter, one could as well say, ‘Your son 
found,’ and M. Duhamel would come without your saying 
so,”’ Gély suggested. 

“Or why not simply put it, ‘Adrien found’?” 

“Excuse me,”’ Paillard cried. ‘Who is writing this 
cablegram? My experience teaches me that in cable- 
grams it is better to leave nothing to the imagination of 
the reader; and, therefore, let us send it at once in its 
original form. Address and all it will be three or four 
dollars. Call Emile and have it done.” 

**Emile!”’ Bodin exclaimed. ‘* Are you crazy? We must 
do this ourselves. Gély, take it at once. If we let Emile 
know that we cable his father he will leave us and hide 
himself again; and then where is your reward? Go and 
whistle for it.”’ 

‘Take it yourself if you are so anxious,’’ Gély rejoined. 

**Am I dressed?’’ Bodin cried angrily, pointing to his 
carpet slippers. 

** All right,’’ Gély broke in. ‘Give it to me.” 

He grabbed the cablegram and burst into the kitchen. 

“You,” he called to his assistant, “‘put on your coat 
and hat and take this to the telegraph office on Sixth 
Avenue immediately.” 

He returned to the café at once. 

“IT gave it to my assistant,’’ he said triumphantly; 
‘he will send it immediately.” 

“What?” Bodin yelled. ‘‘ You gave it te that young 
fellow in the kitchen? Why, they are hand in glove 
together. He will tear it up and keep the money.” 

He bounded from his seat to the kitchen, and when he 
returned his carpet slippers were replaced by a pair of 
congress gaiters and he waved the cablegram in his hand 





“| Warn You, Emile, | am a Desperate Man 
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“Tf you want something done right do it yourself,” he 
said, and walked hurriedly out of the café toward Sixth 
Avenue. 

Gély shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘For my part,” he said, ‘‘I believe there is nothing to 
this missing heir story. The whole thing is a canard.” 

‘*A canard!’’ Doctor Beretta cried. ‘‘ What d’ye mean ? 
The story was told me in full by my sister when I was in 
Bordeaux last summer. She is an intimate friend of the 
Duhamels.’ 

“That may well be, but you do not know anything 
about this of your own knowledge. You do not know any 
of the Duhamels personally,’ Gély insisted. ‘‘ All you go 
upon is a woman's gossip. Therefore, I repeat, it is a 
canard, a hoax.” 

For the moment he had forgotten the dignity of Beretta 
as a physician, or the honor of Paillard’s position as 
telegraph editor of the Journal, but he was instantly 
reminded of it when Paillard jumped to his feet with his 
eyes ablaze. 

‘*You are a true peasant,” Paillard exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
insult because you know you can do it with impunity. 
Who would resent the insult of a cook?” 

His fingers tingled to slap the ruddy cheeks that bulged 
so temptingly before him, but he restrained himself and 
beckoned to the doctor. 

**Come, Beretta,’’ he said, and the physician, with a 
complex twist that a boa-constrictor might have envied, 
rid himself of his chair and waddled out of the café after 
Paillard. 

“The beginning,’’ Gély murmured to himself. ‘Two 
good customers we lose and os 

Worse forebodings were here interrupted by the entrance 
of Emile himself. The waiter looked about the café for 
Bodin, but seeing only Gély he started back for the 
kitchen. 

** Emile,” Gély cried, “‘ you want something?” 

Emile stopped. Emboldened by the assistant chef's 
news of the cablegram he was about to test the strength 
of his position with Bodin by asking for the loan of ten 
dollars. Gély he knew to be of tougher material, but 
uevertheless he determined to make the plunge. 

“T was about to ask a favor,” he began. ‘I need 
money.” 

**Who does not ?"’ Gély commented 

“And so I thought,’"’ Emile continued, ‘‘I would ask 
you to lend me ten dollars for a few days.”’ 

Gély leaned back against the wall. Three dollars for a 
cablegram they had spent on this fellow, two good cus- 
tomers had left them on account of him, and now he had 
the face to try to borrow ten dollars. 

**A morning drunkard,"’ Gély said, ‘“‘is worse than a 
thief.” 

‘“What do you mean?”’ Emile demanded. 

“‘T mean you shall go up to your room and sleep it off,” 
Gély shouted. ‘‘ You are drunk.” 

“IT am not drunk,”’ Emile replied hotly. ‘I ask you, 
like one gentleman to another, to lend me ten dollars.” 

‘Like one gentleman to another,"’ Gély repeated. “A 
gentleman—you?’’ He scrambled to his feet. ‘‘Go,’’ he 

hissed, ‘‘ pig of a waiter! Go, before I brain you.’ 

Emile reached behind him with both hands and 
unfastened his apron 

“I am through,” he said, and, suiting the action 
to the word, he flung his coffee-stained badge of 
office over his employer's head 

v 
HILE Gély was still struggling to disentangle 
himself, Crépin Bodin returned from the tele- 
graph office. 

‘*What'sthis?"’hedemanded. ‘*‘ Whereare Paillard 
and Beretta?” 

Gély gurgled from beneath the apron, and at 
length he emerged from its strangling embrace and 
relieved himself with a burst of profanity. 

** Wait till I get him!" he gasped at length. ‘I'll 
murder him. I'll choke him to death if he were the 
son of Rothschild himself.” 

‘*What d’'ye mean?” Bodin cried.! 

‘*He wanted to borrow ten dollars,” said Gély, 
“and 

‘**And you refused him?” Bodin almost shrieked 

‘*Do you suppose I gave it to him?" Gély asked 

Bodin loosened his collar with his fingers and 
gulped convulsively; then he started for the kitchen 
with a smothered cry. When he arrived there Emile 
Was sitting on a stool with his arms folded. He had 
expected the visit. It required ten minutes of 
wheedling persuasion before he would accept the 
fifteen dollars forced upon him, and once more he 
assumed his coffee-stained apron 

During the ensuing week he conferred additional 
favors upon his employers to the extent of ten and 
twenty dollars respectively, and the score of his con- 
sideration for Bodin had reached fifty-five dollars on 
the day before the arrival of the first boat that could 

Continued on Page 34) 
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HE regimental 
bands played 
the next day; 
the distant can- 
nonade had ceased: 
sunshine fell from 
a cloudlesssky, and 
the army watched 
a military balloon, 
the Intrepid, 
high glistening 
above the river 
its cables trailing in 
graceful curves 
earthward., 
Porter's Fifth 
Corps now tormed 
the rear guard of 
the army; entire 
regiments went on 
picket —even the 
two regiments of 
lancers took their 
turn, though not 
armed for that 
duty. During the 
day there had been 
some unusually 
brisk firing along 
the river, near 
enough to cause 
regiments that had 
never been under 
fire to prick up a 
thousand pairs of 











ears and listen. As 

the day lengthened 

toward evening picket-firing became incessant, and the 
occasional solid report of a cannon from the shore opposite 
disclosed the presence of Confederate batteries, the near- 
ness of which surprised many an untried soldier. 

Toward sundown Berkley saw a businesslike cavalry 
officer ride into camp with an escort of the Fifth Regulars 
Men around him said that the officer was General Philip 
St. George Cook, and that the chances were that the 
regiments of the reserve were going into action pretty soon. 

About three o'clock the next morning boots and saddles 
sounded from the headquarters of the Cavalry Reserve 
brigade, and the Fifth and Sixth United States Cavalry, 
followed DY Colonel Rush's Lancers, rode out of their camp 
grounds and were presently followed by the First United 
States and a squadron of Pennsylvania carbineers 

The troopers of the Eighth Lancers watched them ride 
away in the dawn; but no orders came to follow them, 
and, muttering, they went sullenly about their duties, 
wondering why they, also, had not been called on 

That nobody had caught the great Confederate cavalry- 
man did not console them; they had to listen to the jeers 
of the infantry, blaming them for Stuart’s great raid 
around the entire Union army; in sickening reiteration 
came the question: ‘ Who ever saw a dead cavalryman?” 
And, besides, one morning in a road near camp some of the 
Eighth Lancers heard comments from a group of general 
officers which were not at all flattering to their own cavalry 

“You see,”’ said a burly colonel of engineers, ‘that this 
army doesn’t know what real cavalry looks like —except 
when it gets a glimpse of Jeb Stuart’s command.” 

An infantry colonel coincided with him _ profanely: 
“That damned rebel cavalry chases ours with a regularity 
and persistence that makes me ill. Did the world ever 
see the like of it? You send out one of our mounted regi- 
ments to look for a mounted rebel regiment, ard the 
moment it finds what it’s lookin’ for the rebs give a pleased 
sort of yell and ours turns tail 
habit: that’s why our cavalry runs! And then the fur 
begins! What's the matter with our cavalry 

You can't make cavalry in a few months,’ observed 
a colonel of heavy artillery, stretching his fat, searlet- 
triped legs in his stirrups. ‘‘ What do youexpect? Every 
man, woman and child south of Mason and Dixon’s line 
knows how to ride The Southerners are born horsemen 
We in the North are not. That's the difference. We've 
got to learn to be. Take a raw soldier and send him forth 
mounted on an animal with which he has only a most 


Because it's become a 


formal acquaintance, and his terrors are increased two- 
fold. When you give him a saber, pistol and carbine to 
take care of, when he has all he can do to take care of him 
self, those terrors increase in proportion Then show him 
the enemy and send him into battle and what is the 
result? Skedaddle! Don’t make any mistake; we 
haven't any cavalry yet. Some day we will, when our men 
learn to ride faster than a walk 





After That it was a Gallop at Full Speed 


A brigadier-general muttered under his white mustache 
“It’s been a bitter pill to swallow —this raid around our 
entire army by fifteen hundred of Jeb Stuart's riders and 
two iron guns! 

The half-dozen lancers lying on their bellies in the gra 
on the bank above the road where this discussion tool 
place remained crimson, mute, paralyzed with mortifica 
tion Was that what the army thought of them 

Sut they had little time for nursing their mortificatior 
that morning; the firing along the river was breaking out 
in patches with a viciousness and volume _ heretofore 
unheard; and a six-gun Confederate field battery had 
joined in, arousing the entire camp of Claymore's brigade 
Louder and louder grew the uproar along the river; smoke 
rose and took silvery-edged shape in the sunshine; bugl 
were calling to the colors regiments enc ampe d on the right 
a light battery trotted out across a distant meadow, unlim 
bered and went smartly into action 

About noon the bugles summoned the Third Zouave 
As they were forming the camps of the Eighth Lancers and 
the Tenth Light Battery rang with bugle music. Berkl 
standing to horse, saw the Zouaves leaving the hill at a 
jog trot, their red legs twinkling; but halfway down the 
slope they were halted to dress ranks; and the lancers 
cantering ahead, turned westward and moved off alor 
the edge of the river swamp toward the pile d- ip cloud ol 
smoke downstream 

After them trotted the Tenth New York Flying Battery 
as though on parade, their guidons standing straight out 
behind the red-and-white guidons of the lancers 

The Zouaves had now reached wet land, where a staff 
officer met Colonel Craig and piloted him through a field 
of brush and wild grass and under the parapets of an 
emplacement for big guns, on which men were nonchalantly 
working, to the beginning of a rewly-laid road of log 
The noise of musketry and the smoke had become prodis 
ious. On the logs of the road lay the first big pool of blocd 
that many of them had ever seen What it had come from 
they could not determine; there was nothing dead or 
dying there 

The men glanced askance at the swamp, where the 
black, shining water had risen almost level with the edg: 
of the road; but the colonel and his staff, still mounted 
rode coolly over it, and the regiment followed 

The corduroy road through the heavily-wooded swamp 
which the Third Zouaves now followed was the only inlet 
to the noisy scene of local action, and the only outlet, too 

Except for watching the shells at Blue Bridge, the regi 
ment had never been in battle, had never seen or heard a 





real battle; many had never even seen a wounded man 
The y understood that they were going into battle now 
and now the regiment caught its first sight of wounded 
men. Stretchers passed close to them on which soldier 
lay naked to the waist, some with breasts glistening red and 
wet from unstopped hemorrhage, some with white bodies 
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He dropped his eyeglasses into his slashed pocket, drew 
out and put on a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles. The 
soldiers saw him smile and say something to Major Lent, 
saw him bare his handsome sword, saw the buglers setting 
the shining bugles to their lips. 

“Now, charge, you red-legged rascals!’’ shouted Major 
Lent; and up from the grass rose a wave of scarlet 
and flashing steel. Charge! Charge! echoed the bugles; a 
wailing storm, high 
among the treetops 
passed over them as they 
entered the dry woods on 
a run; branches crashed 
earthward, twigs and 
limbs crackled down in 
whirling confusion. But 
there was nothing in the 
woods except smoke 
and the streaming storm 
shrilling overhead, raining 
down on them leaves and 
boughs and splintered 
sticks 

The belt of woodland 
was very narrow; already 
the men could see sun- 
light on the farther edge 
and catch glimpses of fields; and still they ran forward, 
keeping their alignment as best they might among the 
trees, and came very soon to the wood's edge. Here they 
were halted and ordered to lie down again; and they lay 
there, close to the ground among the dead leaves, while 
from above living leaves rained on them in never-ending 
showers and the wild tempest sped overhead unchecked 

Far out across the fields in the sunshine, looking dimin- 
utive as toys in the distance, four cannon puffed smoke 
toward them. The Zouaves could see the guns—see even 
the limbers and caissons behind and the harnessed teams 
and the cannoneers very busily at work in the sunshine 
Then a long, low wall of white smoke suddenly appeared 
along a rail fence in front of the guns, and at the same time 
the air thickened with bullets storming in all about them. 

The Colonel and the Major had run hastily out into the 
field. ‘Get up! Get up!” shouted the company officers 
“Left dress, there! Forward! Don't cock your rifles; 
don't fire until you're told to. Steady there on the left. 
Forward! Forward! Now yell, you red-legs! Yell!”’ 

As they started running their regimental colors fell, 
man and flag sprawling in the grass; and the entire line 
halted, bewildered. The next instant a Zouave had lifted 
the colors and was running forward, and: ‘Get on there! 
Continue the movement! What in hell's the matter with 
you Zouaves?"’ shouted their lieutenant-colonel. And the 
sagging scarlet line bellied out, straightened as the flanks 
caught up, and swept cut into the sunshine with a cheer 
the peculiar Zouave cheer —not very full yet, for they had 
not yet lost the troubled wonder of things 

Stephen, running with shouldered musket, saw close 
ahead a long line of blue smoke and flame, but instead of 
the enemy there was nothing hidden behind the smoke 
except a long field-ditch in which dry brush was burning 

Into the ditch tumbled the regiment and lay panting 
coughing, kicking out the embers and hugging the ground 


Around 


closely, because now the storm that had swept the tree- 
tops was shaving the weeds around them; and the drone of 
bullets streaming over the ditch rose to a loud, fierce whine 

Up in the blue sky little white clouds suddenly unfolded 
themselves with light reports and disappeared, leaving 
jagged streamers of vapor afloat here and there; the near, 
jarring discharge of artillery shook the ground til bits 
of sod fell in particles, crumbling from the ditch’s edge; 
the outrageous racket of musketry never slackened 

Lying there, they heard a sudden burst of cheering, 
and far to the. left saw another regiment come tumbling 
into the ditch and crouch, huddled there in a blue line 
stretching as far away as they could see. And again the 
firing increased to a stunning roar and there were more 
cheers, and to their right another regiment came running 
and rolling into the ditch 

Officers, recklessly erect, stood here and there along the 
interior of the ditch; then from the lair of each regiment 
flags emerged, bugles blew clear and impatient; there 
came an upheaval of bayonets, and the three regiments 
scrambled to their feet over the ditch’s edge and surged 
forward into the sunshine 

Across the fields Stephen saw guns being limbered up 
and drivers iashing their horses to a gallop across a bridge 
The regiment on their left was firing by wings as it 
advanced; the regiment on the right had broken into a 
heavy run, yelling: ‘Hey! We want them guns! Wait 
a second, wiil yer? Where you takin’ them guns to 

There was a new rail fence close in front of the Zouaves, 
barring their way to the bridge; and suddenly, from behind 
it, men arose with leveled muskets, and the Zouaves 
dropped flat to the volley that buried the fence in smoke 

Now, boys!”’ cried Colonel Craig, ‘“ we've got to have 

that bridge! So we'll finish this business right here with 
the bayonet. Come on and let's end it now!”’ 
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Major Lent ran forward and started to climb the smoky 
fence; everywhere the Zouaves were swarming along the 
newly-split rails or driving their bayonets through the 
smoke at the gray phantoms clustering behind. Shots 
rang out; the crack of stock against stock, the ringing 
clamor and click of steel filled the air. 

The Zouave next to Stephen lurched up against him, 
spouting blood from the neck; on the other side of him 
another, a sergeant, too, had gone stark mad apparently, 
and was swinging his terrible saber bayonet without 
regard to friend or foe; and still another man of his squad, 
swearing horridly, had clutched a ghostly enemy in the 
smoke across the fence and was trying to strangle him with 
his bare hands. 

Stephen, bewildered by a blow which glanced from his 
head to his left shoulder, clung to his musket and tried to 
stagger forward; but a bayonet seared his right temple, 
tearing the scalp and letting down a rush of blood all over 
his face and eyes. Blinded, the boy called instinctively: 
“Father! I’m hurt! Could you help me?” 

Colonel Craig turned white under his tan. 

“T can’t help you, my boy. Sergeant, will you look 
after my son?” And he ran forward into the infernal net- 
work of bayonets, calling out: ‘‘ Get through there, boys. 
We might as well clean up this mess while we’re about it. 
Pull that fence down! Never mind those men behind it! 
Rush it! Kick it over! Now come on! I don’t ask you 
to do anything that Idon’t do. Major Lent and I will take 
you through. Come on and take that bridge!” 

A captain, fighting back the bayonets with his sword, 
suddenly floundered to the fencetop and clung, balanced 
on his belly, shouting hysterically: 

‘Look at the lancers! Look at ’em coming! Now, 
Zouaves! Pull down the fence and give them a chance to 
charge the bridge!” 

Over a low swell of land some horsemen trotted into 
view; behind them the horizon was suddenly filled with 
the swimming scarlet pennons of the lancers. A thousand 
horses’ heads shot up against the skyline, manes tossing; 
a thousand lance points fell to a glittering level. 

They were cheering shrilly as they came on; the Zouaves 
heard them, the gray infantry regiment gave way, turned, 
filed off, retreating toward the bridge at a slow trot like 
some baffled but dangerous animal; and after it ran the 
Zouaves, firing, screaming, maddened to hysteria by their 
first engagement, until their panting officers and their 
bugles together barely managed to halt them short of the 
edges of utter annihilation just as a full Confederate 
brigade rose grimly from the wood’s edge across the 
stream, ready to end their hysterical yelling forever 

Stephen, sitting on the grass among the dead and 
stricken, tied his bloody turban, pulled the red fez close 
over it, smeared the blood from his eyes and, clutching his 
musket, stood up unsteadily. 

He could see the charge of the Eighth Lancers —see the 
horsemen wheel and veer wildly as they received the fire 
of the Confederate troops from the woods across the 
stream, squadron after squadron sheering off at a gallop 
and driving past the infantry pell-mell, a wild riot of 
maddened horses, yelling riders and streaming scarlet 
pennons descending in one vivid, headlong torrent to the 
bridge. But the structure was already hopelessly afire; 
and the baffled carbineers of the advance reined up at the 
edge of the burning timbers and sent an angry volley 
after the gray infantry now jogging back into the woods 
beyond. Then, suddenly, the Zouaves heard the lancers 
cheering wildly in the smoke of the burning structure, but 
did not know what it meant. 

It meant — Berkley! 

Fear had squired him that day. When the bugles sounded 
through the cannon thunder and his squadron trotted 
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out, Fear, on a paler horse than Death bestrides, cantered 
with him, knee to knee; Fear’s startled eyes looked into 
his through the jetted smoke of musketry, through the 
tumult of the horses and the trumpets; Fear made his 
voice light and thin, so that he scarcely heard it amid the 
fierce cheering of his comrades, the pounding of hoofs, 
the futile clattering of equipments. 

It was all a swift and terrible nightmare to him—the 
squadrons breaking into a gallop, the woods suddenly 
belted with smoke, the thud and thwack of bullets pelting 
leather and living flesh, the frantic plunging of stricken 
horses, the lightning down-crash of riders hurled earth- 
ward at full speed, the brief glimpses of scarlet streaks 
under foot —of a horse’s belly and agonized iron-shod feet, 
of a white face battered instantly into obliteration, of the 
ruddy smoke flowing with sparks amid which bugles rang 
above the clashing halt of maddened squadrons. Then 
through the rolling 
ocean of smoke he saw 
officers and men trying 
to hack away and beat 
out the burning tim- 
bers saw a _ reckless 
carbineer, his own 
tentmate, dismount 
and run out across 
the planking, which 
was already afire—saw him stumble and roll over as a 
bullet hit him, get to his knees blindly, trip and fall flat in 
the smoke. Then Fear bellowed in Berkley’s ear; but he 
had already clapped spurs to his horse, cantering out across 
the burning planking and straight into the smoke pall 

‘Where are you, Burgess?’’ he shouted. The fear 
of death stiffened his lips as he reined up in the whirling, 
spark-shot obscurity. ‘‘ Burgess- damn you—answer me, 
can’t you!”’ he stammered, half strangled in the smoke, 
trying to master his terrified mount with rein and knee 
and heel. 

Vaguely he heard comrades shouting for him to come 
back, heard shells exploding amid the smoke, wheeled 
his staggering horse, bent swiftly and grasped at an inan- 
imate form in the smoke, missed, dismounted and clutched 
the senseless carbineer—his comrade, and once his valet. 

Out of the fiery tunnel came tearing his terrified horse, 
riderless; out of the billowing, ruddy vapors reeled 
Berkley, dragging the carbineer. 

It was the regiment cheering him that the Zouaves 
heard. 

The fields were nowswimming in bluish smoke. Through 
it the Zouaves were reforming as they marched. Little 
heaps of brilliant color dotting the meadow were being 
lifted and carried off the field by comrades; a few dis- 
mounted carbineers ran hither and thither, shooting hope- 
lessly crippled horses. Here and there a dead lancer lay 
flat in the grass, his scarlet pennon a vivid spot beside 
him. 

The hill road to the burning bridge was now choked 
with Colonel Arran’s regiment returning to the crest of 
the hill; through the blackish and rolling smoke from the 
bridge, infantry were creeping swiftly forward toward the 
river bank, and very soon the intermittent picket-firing 
began again, running up and down the creek bank and out 
across the swamp lands, noisily increasing as it woke up 
vicious volleys from the woods on the opposite bank and, 
finally, aroused the cannon to thunderous anger 

Berkley, standing to horse with his regiment on the 
sparsely-wooded hillcrest, could see the crowding convo- 
lutions of smoke rising from the thickets as each gun 
spoke from the Confederate batteries. But to him their 
thunder was like the thunder in a dream 

Hour after hour the regiment stood to horse; hour after 
hour the battle roared west and south of them. An 
irregular cloud, slender at the base, spreading on top, 
towered to mid-zenith above the forest. Otherwise, save 
for the fleecy explosion of shells in the quivering blue 
vault above, nothing troubled the sunshine that lay over 
hill and valley, wood and river and meadow land. 

McDunn’s battery was not firing; *he Zouaves lay 
dozing awake in the young clover, the lancers, standing 
to horse, looked out across the world of trees and saw 
nothing stirring save a bird or two winging hastily 
northward 

Berkley could distinguish a portion of the road that 
ran down to the burning bridge, where part of McDunn's 
battery was in position. Across the hills to the left a 
scarlet windrow undulating on either flank of the battery 
marked the line of battle where the Zouaves lay in a 
clover-field, within supporting distance of the guns. 

Except for these and a glimpse of Lowe’s balloon over- 
head, Berkley could not see anything whatever even 
remotely connected with the uproar which continued 
steadily in the west and south. Nobody seemed to know 
whose troops were engaged, where they came from, whither 
they were trying to force a fiery road through a land in 
arms against their progress. 

At times, to Berkley, it seemed as though every tree 
every hill, every thicket were watching him with somber 
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intent; as if Nature he, self were hostile, stealthy, sinister, 
screening terrors yet unloosed, silently storing up violence 
in dim woods, aiding and abetting ambush with all her 
clustering foliage; and that every river, every swamp, 
every sunny vista corealed some hidden path to death. 

He stood rigid at his horse’s head, lance in hand, dirty, 
smoke-blackened, his ears deafened by the cannonade, 
his eyes cool and alert, warily scanning hill and hollow 
and thicket. 

Dead men of his regiment were borne past him; he 
glanced furtively at them, not yet certain that the lower 
form of fear had left him, not yet quite realizing that he 
had blundered into manhood—that for the first time in 
his life he was ready to take his chance with life. 

But little by little, as the hours passed, there in the 
trodden grass he began to understand something of the 
unformulated decision that had been slowly growing in 
him —of the determination, taking shape, to deal more 
nobly with himself—with this harmless self which had 
accepted unworthiness and all its attributes, and which 
riven pride would have flung snarling amuck at the 
civilization which branded him as base. 

It came—this knowledge—like a slowly increasing 
flare of light; and at last he said under his breath to 
himself: 

“Nothing is unworthily born that is born of God's 
own law. I have been what I chose. I can be what I will.” 

A gracious phantom grew under hiseyes, taking exquisite 
shape before him; and, dim-eyed, he stared at it till it 
dwindled, faded, dissolved into empty air and sunshine. 

No, he could never marry without revealing what he 
was; and that he would never do because of loyalty to 
that tender ghost which he must shield forever even as 
he would have shielded her in life. 

No living soul had any right to know. No love of his 
for any woman could ever justify betrayal of what alone 
concerned the dead. 

The shells, which, short-fused, had been bursting high 
above the swamp to the right, suddenly began to fall 
nearer the cavalry, and after a while a 
shell exploded among them, killing a 
horse. 

They retired by squadrons, leisurely 
and in good order; but the shells fol- 
lowed them, searching them out and 
now and then finding them with a deaf- 
ening racket and cloud of smoke, out of 
which mangled horses reared, staggered 
and rolled over, screaming; out of which 
a rider here and there was hurled side- 
ways, head first or sent spinning and 
perhaps headless among his white-faced 
comrades. 

McDunn’s guns had opened now, 
attempting to extinguish the fire of 
the troublesome Confederate battery. 
Berkley, teeth set, pallid, kept his place 
in the ranks and hung to his horse's 
head until he got the animal calmed 
again. One of his sleeves was covered 
with blood from a comrade’s horse, 
killed beside him. 

He could see MecDunn’s gunners 
working methodically amid the vapors 
steaming back from the battery as it 
fired by sections; saw the guns jump, 
buried in smoke; saw the long flames 
flicker, flicker, flicker through the can- 
non mist; felt the solid air strike him in 
the face at each discharge. 

Hallam, white as a sheet, stood mo- 
tionless at the head of his troops; a shell 
had just burst, but it was as though he 
dared not look back until Colonel Arran 
rode slowly over to the stricken com- 
pany—and saw Berkley still standing 
at his horse’s head, and gave him a look 
that the younger man never forgot. 

Again, by troops, tne lancers retired; 
and again the yelling shells found them. 
They retired to the base of a hill—and 
came upon a division in full panic. 

Over a culvert and down a wooded 
road troops of all arms were riotously 
retreating, cavalry, baggage-wagons, 
battered fragments of infantry regi- 
ments, ambulances, all mixed and hud- 
died pell-mell into a headlong retreat 
that stretched to the rear as far as the 
eye could see. 

Astonished, the lancers looked: on, 
not understanding, fearful of some tre- 
mendous disaster. A regiment of reg- 
ular cavalry of the provost guard was 
riding through the fugitives, turning, 
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hard work, and many got away. Teamsters began to 
cut traces, and skulking cavalrymen clapped spurs and 
rode over screeching deserters who blocked their path. It 
was a squalid sight; the lancers looked on appalled 

Colonel Arran rode his horse slowly along the front of 
his regiment, talking quietly to his men 

“It’s only one or two of the raw brigades and a few 
teamsters and frightened sutlers—that’s all. Better that 
the provost guard should let them through; better to 
sift out that kind of soldier.”’ He calmly turned 
his horse's head and rode back along the lines of horses 
and dismounted troopers, commenting reassuringly on 
what was taking place around them 

“There is never any safety in running away unless your 
officers order you to run. The discipline of a regiment is 
the only security for the individual. There is every chance 
of safety as long as a regiment holds together; no chance 
at all if it disintegrates. 

“The regulars understand that; it is what makes 
them formidable; it is what preserves them individually, 
and every man knows it. The regulars don't run; it 
happens to be contrary to their traditions; but those 
traditions originated less in sentiment than in plain 
common-sense.” 

He turned his horse and walked the animal slowly 
along the lines. 

“I am exceedingly gratified by the conduct of this 
regiment,’’ he said. ‘‘ You have done all that has been 
asked of you. To do more than is asked of you is not 
commendable in a soldier, though it may display individual 


courage. . . . The carbineer, Burgess, tenth troop, 
Captain Hallam, was foolhardy to attempt the bridge 
without orders. . . The lancer, Ormond, tenth 


troop, Captain Hallam, however, did his full duty 
admirably--when he faced death to rescue a wounded 
comrade from the flames. In England an iron 


cross is given for deeds of this kind. The regiment 
respects him-—-and respects itself. 
believe that there is not one officer or trooper in my 
command who is not ready to lay down his life for a 


I care to 








checking, cutting out, driving, sepa- 
rating the disorganized mob; but it was 





Dismounted and Clutched the Senseless Carbineer 
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His Comrade, and Once His Valet 






friend Iam happy in the consciousness that it is 
not courage that is lacking in th command it Is or 
experience. And that will come t came with the shell 
on the slope vonder There no more evere test ot a 
regiment's discipline than t endure the enemy's fire 
wit beir I retaliate 

I eyiment t er iste d heir ¢ el 
tall i ! rea Waiked I ve ! ‘ 0 
to and froa ul nt, ta t ! r calm 
pa rile ma ‘ » ined 1 ‘ and te e ner 
r xed reat! ime more re ane itura met 
‘ red to lo il it hem more t r } 
pasmodic grip on curb and affle, 1 | to comrad 
in low tone t r what dama ‘ ops had 
sustained 

rhe regular ca of the pr r id turned the 
tide of stragygiers no letting through « the wounded 

d the teams But across the open fields wre ave fror 
the battle was strear g in every directio ind so stupid 
and bewildered with fear were some of the fugitives tk 
McDunn’s battery had to cease its fire for a time, while 
the officers ran forward through the smoke houting and 
gesticulating to warn the mass of skulkers out of the way 


And now a fearful uproar of artillery arose immediately 
to the west, shells began to rain in the river woods, then 
shrapnel, then, in long, clatter 


ceeded volley, faster, faster, ti 


t voll y su¢ 


rasn became one 


ring 





solid, rippling roar 
Far to the west across the country the lancers saw 





regiments passing forward throu the trees at a quick 
nd thither, aides-de 
ro at full speed. 


shouldered 


step; saw batteries galloping hither a 
camp and staff officers racing to and f 
The Third Zouaves rose from the clover 


muskets and moved forward on a run: a staff officer 
wheeled out of the road, jumped his horse over the culvert 
and galloped up to Colonel Arran. And the next moment 


the lancers were in the saddle and moving at a trot out 
toward the left of McDunn’'s battery 

They stood facing the woods, lances poised, for about 
ten minutes, when a general officer with dragoon escort 
came galloping down the road and 
through the meadow toward MeDunn’s 
battery. It was Claymore, their gen 
eral of brigade. 

“Retire by prolonge!"’ he shouted to 
the battery commander, pulling in his 
sweating horse. ‘‘ We've got to get out 
of this!” And to Colonel Arran, who 
had ridden up, flushed and astonished, 

We've got to leave this place,” he 
repeated shortly “They're driving the 
Zouaves in on us.” 

All along the edge of the woods the 
red breeches of the Zouaves were appear 


ing, slowly retreating in excellent order 
before something as yet unseen The 
men turned every few paces to fire by 
companies, only to wheel again, jog-trot 
toward the rear, halt, load, swing to 
deliver their fire, then resume their 
jogging retreat 

Back they fell, farther, farther, while 
McDunn’s battery continued to fire 
and retire by prolonge, and the lancers, 
long weapons disengaged, accompanied 
them, ready to support the guns in an 
emergency. 

The eme rgency seemed very near 
Farther to the left a blue regiment 


appeared enveloped in spouting smoke, 
fairly hurled bodily from the woods; 
Egerton’s Twentieth Dragoons came 
out of a concealed valley on a trot, 


looking behind them, their rear squad 
ron firing from the saddle in orderly 


retreat; the Zouave powder-soiled, 
drenched in sweat, bloody, disheveled, 
passed to the left of the battery and lay 
down Then from far along the stretch 
of woods arose a sound, incessant, | gh 
pitched —a_ sustained treble cadence 


nearer, nearer, louder, shriller, like the 
excited cry of a hunting pack, bursting 
into a paroxysm of hysterical chorus as 
a long line of gray men leaped from the 


wood s edge and swept he: dlong toward 


felt every nerve in | bod 





his lance fell to a level with 
eight hundred other lances; he saw the 
battery bury itself in smoke as gun 
after gun drove its canister into obscu 
rity or ripped the moke with sheets of 
grape; he saw the Zouaves rise from 
| the grass, deliver their fire, sink back, 
rise again while their front spouted 





smoke and flame. 
Continued on Page 38 
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An Educational Gap 


ROBABLY few competent critics will dissent from the 

opinion that the factory’ system, which has accom- 
plished such splendid results in other fields, is a failure in 
the field of higher education. Between the gods of the 
machine and the human material upon which their vast 
enginery operates there is little human relationship, ‘ No 
one,” writes an experienced university dean, ‘* knows better 
than the college instructor and his wife how discouraging 
it is to offer social opportunities in the way of private 
hospitality. The students are awkward, silent, embar- 
rassed—a social deadweight. The gap between faculty 
and students is apparently unbridgeable.”’ 

Such a gap is regrettable Prince Kropotkin, for 
example, speaks with the greatest enthusiasm and affec- 
tion of the quick personal touch between teacher and 
student which he found in the comparatively small 
Russian college of his youth and from which he derived 
the highest benefit. A modern university faculty, taken 
collectively, knows everything —except how to bridge that 
gap, and of all possible items of knowledge that particular 
one would most enhance its social usefulness 

The finest opportunity to acquire useful knowledge 
that is to be found in the whole educational field is here 
offered —to the taculty. But the faculty, viewing and 
deploring the gap, is rather inclined to blame the poor 
fledgling students because they don’t bridge it 


Why We Say Wild and Woolly 


“( UR woolen manufacturers,’ observed Adam Smith 
/ a hundred and thirty-five years ago, “have been more 
successful than any other class in persuading the legis- 
lature that the prosperity of the nation depends upon the 
suecess of their particular business. They have not only 
obtained a monopoly against the consumer by prohibiting 
importation of woolen cloths, but they have obtained 
another monopoly against the sheep farmer by prohibiting 
exportation of sheep.” 

About sixty years later the wool interests arranged a 
convention of protectionists at Harrisburg. It bore fruit, 
| day as that “Tariff of Abomina- 
tions,”” which led South Carolina to assert, with passion, 





widely celebrated tn it 
that a state might nullify an oppressive act of Congress. 

Two generations passed away, and Preside Taft, 
reviewing our latest tariff act, observed, “ With 1 ct to 
the wool schedule, I agree that it is too high and that it 
ought to have been reduced.” 

We wonder if this explains the etymology of our slang 
term “‘woolly,”’ meaning rude, lawless, uncontrollable 
Probably it explains, at least, why Senator Aldrich declared 


woo! to be the very citadel of protection. 








Sizing Up a Legislature 


N ILLINOIS, as in most other states, there is a great 

ery for honest and intelligent men to go to the legis- 
lature. But, when you think it over candidly, why should 
they go? What's the inducement? 

A non-partisan, sincere and eminently respectable 
voiers’ league has been studying the legislative records of 
present members, many of whom are up for reélection. It 
finds that fifty-three members of the House, out of a hun- 
dred and fifty-three, are entitled to unqualified indorse- 
ment, while fifty-nine deserve unqualified condemnation, 
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and the rest are more or less doubtful. Of the members 
from Chicago it says that eight should be reélected, 
twenty-eight are quite unfit, and the remainder are betwixt 
and between. Some recent proceedings in criminal court 
suggest that one member seemed to think his legislative 
duties consisted principally of selling his vote at a reason- 
able figure and trying to borrow money in order to pay 
his bar bill. 

Probably this report and the court proceedings give a 
gloomier view than average experience would warrant. 
Very likely, taking the country over, the proportion of 
really unfit members hardly runs above thirty or forty per 
cent. It is a notable thing that it is no higher. The job 
itself is petty, involving little power, little responsibility, 
little honor. How many voters in Chicago, for example, 
know even the names of their representatives at Spring- 
field? 

If the membership of the House were fifteen instead 
of a hundred and fifty it would be a much more service- 
able body. 


The Lesson a Panic Teaches 


ROBABLY, it is said at Washington, there will be no 

important banking and currency legislation for a good 
while to come, because the present House is not disposed 
to take up the subject in earnest and the next House is 
likely to be Democratic; so that neither party will have 
effective control of both branches of Congress and the 
Executive. 

Considerable legislation was enacted in the fourteen 
years from 1876 to 1890, during which period neither party 
had effective control of both branches of Congress and the 
Executive. Moreover, in 1890 the Republicans had only a 
small majority in the House and no majority in the Senate 
which was strictly amenable to party discipline. Yet then 
was passed a currency measure which was not only impor- 
tant but also one of the worst, in its consequences, that 
Congress ever enacted—the silver-purchase law, which 
assisted in intensifying the panic of 1893. In short, full 
control of Congress and the Executive is not essential to 
legislation. 

The interests which benefited by the act of 1890 were 
small, but well-organized, alert, militant and exceedingly 
effective politically. The interests which would benefit by 
adequate banking and currency reform now are coexten- 
sive with the nation, but unorganized, unalert, unmilitant 
and ineffectual politically. So it may be true, as a Wash- 
ington correspondent says, that ‘it will require another 
currency shortage such as that of 1907 to create public 
opinion of sufficiently strong force to cause the enactment 
of a new system.” 


A Rubbery Joke on the President 


VER at the back of the new tariff law — under “‘ Sched- 

ule N; Sundries’’—if you look carefully you will find 
the following little item: ‘‘ Manufactures of bone, chip, 
grass, horn, quills, india rubber, palm leaf, straw, weeds or 
whalebone, not specially provided for in this section, 
thirty-five per cent ad valorem.”’ Under the Dingley law 
the duty was thirty per cent. The House retained that 
rate; but in conference it was increased to thirty-five 
per cent. 

Now, if you will turn to those estimates, “ prepared 
under direction of the Senate Finance Committee’’— Mr. 
Aldrich’s committee-—-which President Taft used in his 
Winona speech to prove that duties had been advanced 
1ardly at all on articles that entered largely into common 
consumption, you will find that manufactures of rubber 
were quite overlooked. Under Schedule N the estimates 
say that the duty was reduced on bituminous coal, which 
is consumed to the extent of a billion dollars a year, and 
on boots and shoes, of which three hundred million dollars’ 
worth are consumed annually; that duties were increased 
on fireworks, which are used to the amount of two million 
dollars yearly; but there isn’t a word about manufac- 
tures of rubber. 

You would conclude, probably, that manufactures of 
rubber constituted so trivial ar item that they were not 
worth mentioning; that they were about equal in impor- 
tance to manufactures of horn, quills, palm leaf, straw, 
weeds and whalebone, with which they are bracketed in 
the bill. 

Nevertheless we imported last year about a hundred 
million dollars’ worth of crude india rubber. Hence the 
manufactures must amount to several times that rather 
tidy little sum. Certainly Senator Aldrich has discovered 
that rubber is not the negligible item he thought it was 
when he raised the duty on it. He has been elected 
director of a rubber company. 


Fighting Gear and Motor Cars 


ECEIPTS from customs duties in the year that ended 
June 30 were the largest known. Internal revenue 
receipts were slightly smaller than in 1900 and 1901, when 
the Spanish-American War taxes were in force, but with that 
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exception they broke the record. A new source of revenue, 
the corporation tax, brought in over seventeen million 
dollars before the close of the year. Thus the Govern- 
ment’s total income was larger than in any previous year 
larger by seventy millions than in the two preceding years; 
more than double the total revenue in the last year of 
Cleveland’s Administration. Also, the Government spent 
it all and something besides. 

The post-office deficit was much smaller than in the year 
before, and for all peace purposes the Government spent 
less. But expenditures of the War and Navy Departments 
increased, exceeding two hundred and eighty millions. 
This is nearly two hundred millions more than the two 
departments cost in the last year before the war with 
Spain. In five years the War Department has spent seven 
hundred millions—exclusive of the Panama Canal—arid 
the Navy Department five hundred and sixty millions. In 
five years the Navy Department has cost nearly as much 
as in the whole generation between the Civil and the Span- 
ish Wars, and less than a third of the expenditures come 
under the head “Increase of the Navy.” 

These are tall figures. We hear a good deal nowadays 
about extravagance. Some thoughtful persons say that 
farmers are ruining the country buying automobiles. A 
little arithmetic will show that thirteen hundred million 
dollars, spread over five years, would provide many rural 
families with nobby runabouts. If we want the farmer 
to economize, why doesn’t somebody set him an example? 


The Country School Teacher 


AN you give an account of the Toledo War and describe 

its importance? You will not find it mentioned in 
the index of Woodrow Wilson’s History of the American 
People, for example; but the school commissioners want 
to know. What must be the diameter of a cylindrical 
tank whose depth is five feet five inches, to hold five 
hundred fifty-two and a half gallons? Do the industries 
of a locality change, and if so give the reasons? 

Out of twenty examples in mental arithmetic—such 
as, one hundred and twelve is eight-fifths of how many 
times nine? —how many can you do in twenty minutes? 
Can you illustrate a compound-complex declarative sen- 
tence? 

The above are culled from one hundred and thirty-five 
questions which candidates for second-grade teachers’ 
certificates are supposed to answer. Any one who answers 
most of them correctly can get a job teaching youngsters 
the alphabet and the multiplication table in a country 
school at thirty-five dollars a month. Obviously, com- 
pound-complex declarative sentences and finding the 
diameter of a cylinder of a certain depth and capacity are 
the merest dry bones of pedagogy. The only earthly 
reason why anybody would wish to know them is that 
he can’t teach a country school unless he does. 

Having duly qualified himself by storing this dusty 
rubbish in his brain he—or rather she — walks a mile and a 
half through the snow, builds her fires, empties her ashes, 
instructs Class B that twotimes two are four, and for doing 
that she receives about a dollar per diem. Which is more 
or less like telling a person that if he will learn to recite 
Deuteronomy backwards in the original he shall have a 
bright new cent at Christmas. 


Misconceptions About Red Blood 


O HIS other literary laurels Mr. Roosevelt has now 
added the distinction of writing in praise of boxing 
without mentioning red blood. 

We account for this achievement on the ground that 
Mr. Roosevelt is also something of a scientist; hence he is 
aware that a red nose does not necessarily signify that its 
possessor’s blood is of a different color from his neighbor's. 
He knows that the fiery countenance which some of his 
brother literati mistakenly admire as the sign of a 
peculiar blood-color usually arises merely from injudicious 
habits. 

We wish the former President would write a monograph 
on this subject in the interest of a more correct use of 
language. It is a reprt-ach to American letters that many 
authors say red-blooded when what they mean is red- 
nosed. What, for example, could an intelligent foreigner, 
having the least knowledge of physiology, make of such a 
sentence as “Ten thousand red-blooded men gathered at 
the ringside”? If the correct term were used, however, 
the meaning would be clear, and the foreigner would 
receive a vivid, illuminating impression of the scene 
described. 

Neither is it true that a person’s intelligence reacts upon 
the color of his blood, so that the nearer zero his intelli- 
gence the redder his blood, and the more highly his mind 
is developed the paler grows his circulating fluid. 

To correct these physiological errors will go far, no 
doubt, toward correcting the further error: that men of the 
sort vulgarly described as red-blooded excel in masculine 
virtues. We seem to recall that the greatest of all red- 
blood heroes once got himself in an embarrassing position 
by beating a waitress. 
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WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 


Hindsight 


FTEN enough, when the House of Representa- 
tives is in session, some loud and resonant 
statesman rises in his place, extends a long and 

incriminating finger—it’s a mercy those long index 
fingers the loud and resonant statesmen extend at 
Uncle Joe will not go off like a pistol, else our beloved 
and bedeviled Speaker would long ago have been 
shot fuller of holes than a porous plaster, provided 
the clamorous and resounding statesmen knew how 
to shoot —but, as we were saying, a stentorian and 
vociferant statesman rises in his place and cries: 
“*Mr. Speaker, against this procedure I make a point 
of order!” 

Instantly our benign, beneficent and bedamned 
Speaker leans to the right —slants in that direction, 
it may be said—and whispers hoarsely to a large, 
square, impassive person who stands by the desk: 
“How about it, Asher? Does that point of order 
obtain?” And instantly the large, square, impassive 
person feels of his brow a couple of times and replies: 
“Tt does not. In the Second Congress Speaker 
Jonathan Trumbull held adversely on a similar point, 
and in the Thirty-sixth Congress Speaker William 
Pennington established the precedent. The point of 
order is not well taken.” 

Whereupon the ancient, amiable and now much- 
abridged Speaker unslants himself and presently 
remarks, after receiving a brief memorandum from 
the large, square and impassive person who stands at 
his right: ‘‘The chair is now prepared to rule. In 
the Second Congress,” and so on and so forth. And 
the galleries say: ‘‘Isn’t it wonderful how that old 
man who is Speaker down there knows so much 
about parliamentary procedure and precedents? He 
certainly is a marvel! Why, he went clear back to 
the Second Congress and this is the Sixty-first.”’ 

Well, he is a marvel all right, but, in this par- 
ticular premise, one degree removed. The marvel is 
the large, square, impassive person who 
stands at his right. When a knotty 
point comes up the Speaker is merely 
the outward and visible sign of the 
inward and precedentous perspicacity of said 
person, who, by name, is Asher C. Hinds, 
and who, by knowledge, is the founder of the 
Precedent family, old Peter Plausible Precedent himself. 

Asher Hinds can give you a parliamentary precedent 
for anything, from the exact status of a motion to recommit 
to the proper manner to wear a white string tie; from the 
right time to go into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union to the advisability of throwing 
an inkstand at an infuscated member. He has at his 
tongue’s end precedents for adjourning, trimming your 
whiskers, getting a division, taking a drink, making a 
point of no quorum, collecting mileage, discharging a 
committee, having an electric bath, taking an appeal, 
passing a pension bill, drawing down a stationery account, 
ordering a suspension of the rules, wearing a red carna- 
tion, taking a recess or getting a job for a constituent. 

He is the Grand Old Man, the Grand Young Man and 
the Grand Middle-aged Man of parliamentary procedure. 
He knows everything that has happened, is happening or 
is going to happen in Congress. He is the Speaker, the 
majority, the minority, the insurgents -the whole works. 
Whenever anything gets into a tangle he is there to 
untangle it. If the Speaker needs a precedent to perpe- 
trate an outrage Asher is on the spot with a bookful. If 
the Speaker needs a precedent to perform an act of high 
and holy patriotism Hinds has a peck of them right on 
tap. He is calm and unabashed. He has the goods. All 
he needs is ten minutes to get the stuff in shape, and he 
can hand over to any person in the chair a bunch of prece- 
dents showing how it is eminently right, just, proper 
and parliamentary’ to tie tin cans to the members of the 
minority and chase them into the Potomac River. 


Author of Thirty Pounds of Precedent 


E HAS all the other parliamentarians tied in double 

bowknots. He has a spotlight on the acts, decisions, 
conditions and conclusions of all the Speakers, from F. A. 
Muhlenburg to Joseph Gurney Cannon, and including 
Henry Clay, James K. Polk, James G. Blaine, to say 
nothing of Langdon Cheves and Michael C. Kerr. Indeed, 
after he got tired of carrying all these precedents in his 
head he sat down one day, took his trusty fountain pen, 
and dashed them off into a book, a slight brochure of some 
seven or ten volumes of four hundred pages each, and 
weighing in the neighborhood of thirty pounds. Hinds’ 
Precedents it is called, and you éan find precedents in it 
for anything, from canvassing the Presidential electoral 
returns to climbing a chandelier in the heat of debate. 














Serious and 
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Old Peter Plausible Precedent Himself 


Asher Hinds used to be a newspaper reporter in Port- 
land, Maine. Some time during the service of Thomas B. 
Reed in Congress Hinds came with him to Washington in 
the capacity of clerk. Reed's secretary, toward the end of 
his Congressional career, at any rate, was Amos Allen, 
also from Maine, which state, of course, was Reed's as 
well. Amos was hard-working and faithful, but his work 
was personal to Reed. Hinds studied parliamentary prac 
tice, and presently, when Reed became Speaker, was 
made clerk at the Speaker’s table. It soon developed that 
Hinds knew more of parliamentary precedent | 
cedure than even the brilliant Reed, and Hinds served 
with Reed, as his mainstay, during the Reed Congress 

When Reed quit Congress he let his mantle drop on 
Amos Allen, and Allen came to Congress in Reed's stead 
That was in the Fifty-seventh Congress Amos was 
reélected until the present Congress, the Sixty-iirst, 
when he gave notice that he would not be a candidate 
again. All this time Hinds served at the Speaker’s table. 
He guided Dave Henderson through his tumultuous terms 
as Speaker, and when Uncle Joe was elected Hinds wa 
there, telling him what to do and how to do it 

After Amos Allen decided he had had enough, Hind 
always the precedent person, decided it would be just as 
well to keep on in the old track, and he said he would like 
to come to Congress himself from that First Maine District 
that had originally had Reed and had then selected Allen, 
Reed’s private secretary. Inasmuch as Hinds had been 
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with Reed also, it was a natural and precedentous conc 
sion on Hinds’ part, and precedent is his ruling passion 
He announced himself as a candidate 

No sooner had this announcement been made than 
Colonel Fred Hale, of the same district, declared that he 
had some of that precedent stuff in his mind also, and that 
he would be a candidate to follow Allen, being the son of 
a United States Senator, the nephew of a United States 
Judge and the brother of the Third Assistant Secretary of 
State —all Hale —and desiring to know, in tones of clarion 
inquiry, what was the matter with the Hale family that it 
should not garner this small but additional honor at the 
hands of the proletariat of the grand old state of Maine 

They went at it, Cuvlonel Hale and Hinds, and a few 
also-rans, and the fight waxed exceedingly bitter. The 
senior and Senatorial Hale withdrew himself from the 
campaign as a candidate for reélection to the Senate, 
but all to no avail. After the tumult and the shouting 





H ) med | he 
“ ‘ he ‘ ‘ Amos Alle 
e proba ( ner b i 
de and « e det H of Hale 
A ‘ A ck ere whe he ele 
he spe ‘ \ \ nt ) 
ut ( ect r ece r ldo 
kK UO! course ¢ ) " put | ould be 
to elec Asher Speake W h 4 i be « 

o. fo ere vould be > need « i erk t th 
Speaker's table Asher were Speaker | t Asher 
would be bot! However, eve f that event vuld 

me >» ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ h 

baal ri} re too n nee g job 

i with H ne cl ‘ t chert i 
the Speaker table would be an mortal cineh 

Hinds is a big, brawny, broad-shouldered, slow 
moving mar hard-headed, clear-minded, with no 
nonsense about hit He is so fan ir with the work 
ngs of Congress that he cannot fail to be a most val 
able member the moment he gets on the floor. He 

modest agreeable method il, able His bool 
Hinds’ Precedents, is monumental and will alwa 
be stan ra And as they have a habit of returning 
their men to Congress up there in Maine it prob 
able he has many years of service before him if he is 
elected this time, which he probably will be 

It will be interesting, too, to have Hinds onthe floor 
Suppose he gets up and makes a point of order 
Imagine the predicament of the peaker who want 0 
overrule him and must look for precedents in the 
book compiled by the man who is making the point! 





Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great sey ee es ee ea 


Platt’s Preference 


T WAS the custom of the late Chief Justice Fuller, 

of the 1 nited States Supreme Court, to read him 
self to sleep nearly every night. He took a book 
went to bed early and read until he slept, whether 
that was nine o’clock in the evening or 
three in the morning 

Nor was he particular about the books 


Novels, history, criticism, philosophy 


ng, Ihe 
late Senator O. H. Platt, of Connecticut, was a 
great reader of detective stories too, as are other men 


whose minds are working actively many hours a day on 
great problems. 

The Senator and the Chief Justice met at a dinner one 
night. “I understand,” said the Chief Justice gravely to 
Senator Platt, ‘‘that you read detective stories.” 


“I do,” re plied Senator Platt, with equal gravity 


“Tell me,”’ continued the Chief Justice, “which do you 
prefer, the five-cent kind or the ten-cent kind? 

**Well,”’ said the Senator, after mature deliberation, 
“IT think I prefer the five-cent kind 

“So do I,” assented the Chief Justice “vou get 
quicker action in those 

And this point having been settled hey took up a 
cer n phase of the Const itio 


A Hurry Call 





MAN named MeGrath was living in San Francisco at 
4 the time of the earthquake 
A day or so after the catastrophe a friend in New York 
wired him, asking: “Is there anything I car for you”? 
th replied, as soon as he could get 





‘Yes,’ MeGr 


through Send me a rubber house 


Near Nutmegs 


{pew Connecticut deiegation to a Republican national! 
conventio t Chicago took along a lot of badge 


each ornamented with a wooden nutme 

The badges were very popular The delegates from 
other states thought it a great yke ft vear a genuine 
Connecticut wooden nutme 

Presently the man who had charve of the badges came 
to Senator Brandegee and said 

‘Senator, we're in a fix All ir wooden nutme 
badges are gone and there | ti i great demand for them 
What can we d 

Get some more 

‘But there are no wooden nutme n Chieavo We 
had to have these especially made for us | home 

All right directed the Napoleor Brandeges ro 

down to a grecery store and buy four or five hundred 
real nutmegs and stick them on the badge The never 


know the differences 
And the y didn't 
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Artificial Baits and How to Use Them 


just as much a continual hunt for bar- 

. gains as it is on the earth itself, and 
hustling is just as necessary for a fish as it is 
fora man. Indeed, it is perhaps more so, 
for a fish has no hands with which to take 
hold of anything —no organs of apprehen- 
sion, as the scientists term it—and there- 
fore is obliged to take hold of everything 
with its mouth, whether its motives be 
those of greed, curiosity, hunger or anger. 
In these facts lie many angling opportuni- 
ties. It makes-no difference to the angler 
W —_ may be the mental processes of the 

ish, just so that it seizes the hook. 

A fish, however, is a very active creature, 
both mentally and physitally, and it does 
not require much time to get away from 
what it discovers to be a false bargain. 
The theory of the artificial bait and the 
principles of its construction rest on this 
latter truth. It is customary to make the 
hook of the artificial fly so small that the 
mouth of the fish will readily close over it, 
and it is usual to provide trolling baits with 
gangs of three hooks, which make it almost 
impossible for a fish to strike without get- 
ting fastened. This is the reverse of the 
live-bait theory, for in -fishing with bait 
he hook used should be small enough to 
induce the fish to swallow the entire bait 
without noticing its hook 

it is easy to see that much may be said 
cither for or against angling with either the 
natural bait or the artificial. All things 
considered, live bait will kill more fish; 
but it is impossible to avoid cruelty in 
live-bait fishing, with minnow, frog, craw- 
fish or even worm. On the other hand, 
although the use of artificial bait eliminates 
one form of cruelty, it is in another aspect 
even more barbarous than live-bait fishing 
The single hook used by the bait fishermen 
is less apt to injure the fish that strikes it 
Very many artificial baits are made with 
gangs of hooks, perhaps three or four or 
even more trebles, or say fifteen, eighteen, 
or even twenty-four hooks. This is not 
only unsportsmanlike, but cruel, for it robs 
the fish of any sort of even chance and is 
apt to kill it, whether or not the intention 
was to return it to the water. Artificial 
baits made in sportsmanlike way, with the 
gangs of hooks reduced to one treble, and 
that not too large, are above reproach, and 
to their use an angler may ascribe a very 
large per cent of his sport. Indeed, if the 
artificial fly be included in the general title 
of artificial baits it may be said that ninety 
per cent of our best sport is had without 
the use of bait at all. When used in cast- 
ing, the spoon or spinner demands a high 
degree of skill, although dragging a trolling 
spoon behind a boat has never been con- 
sidered a very high form of sport, produc- 
tive as it sometimes is of large results. 


I: THE waters under the earth life is 


The Original Spoon Bait 


The art and theory of the artificial fly are 
things distinct in themselves, and have 
nothing in common with the use of spinning 
or trolling baits. Ali of these latter baits 
are based on the original spoon hook, 
which was used for many years without 
much modification. The origin of this 
form of lure is diffioult to trace, although 
baits of metal or shell have long been used 
among savage people. In this country, at 
least, the general. use of the spoon hook 
does net gq beyond the present generation, 
and the recent great multiplication of cast- 
ing and trolling baits is a matter of the last 
few years 

The first spoon hook one remembers to 
have seen was made of the bow! of a silver 
spoon, and it had a single hook soldered to 
the end of it, and was not meant to spin 
around a central shaft, although it was 
swiveled. It is said that the first spoon 
hook ever made was built in this way out 
of a silver spoon, it having been discovered 
by accident that such a piece of metal will 
flash in the water something like a small 
fist Later on there were three hooks 
instead of one, and a still later develop- 
ment surrounded these triple hooks with 
bright colored feathers, and attached this 
gang to the shaft, allowing the swiveled 
spoon to revolve more freely around the 
head of the shaft. Sometimes beads of 
glass or agate have been attached to make 
the friction less, and the shape of the spoon 





blade has varied from a long oval to a kid- 
ney shape, heart shape, or the like. The 
original spoon bait was fluted at the lower 
end of a long oval, silver on one side and 
red enamel and silver on the other. There 
have been hundreds of modifications of 
this bait put out by different manufac- 


turers, but like the Colt’s revolver and the | 


Winchester rifle, the old oval fluted spoon 
has been the standby of the public for very 
many years. It is doubtful if the many 
later baits, provided with flanges, mounted 
above or below artificial flies, or arranged 
supposedly to imitate the contour of a 
swimming minnow, ever have much sur- 
passed in killing « uality the old-time spoon 
of our daddies. But even so, this rule has 
the usual number of pleasant exceptions, 
and it leaves mankind as unable as usual 
to solve the vagaries of the fish’s brain 
There are two theories of trying artificial 
flies. One the imitative theory and one the 
freak theory. No one can tell today which 
does the more killing. No one can tell any 
more now than in the time of Izaak Walton 
what makes a trout strike at an artificial 
fly, whether hunger or curiosity. It is tue 
same with the spoon hook. In motion it 
does not look very much like a fish, or any- 
thing else; yet the very fact that it moves 
and glitters impels a great many fish 
more especially those of the savage pike 
family --to rush at it and to take hold of it 
with the only existing organ of apprehen- 
sion—that is to say, the mouth. It makes 
little difference to the angler what be the 
process of piscine ratiocination. 


Bad Form in Fishing 


The restless American mind is con- | 


tinually interested in perfecting destruc- 
tive agencies. We om done about 
everything that could be done in firearms 
and in artificial baits as well. It was not 
long before makers began to turn out 
spoon hooks with copper blades, or of 
copper and silver, or of gold and silver, or 
of copper and red and silver; and soon an 
established scale of sizes, running from 
those of trout spoons up to those made for 
giant pikes, became recognized on the 
market. Moreover, since the treble hooks 
readily foul any passing leaf or reed or 
lily pad, the somewhat modern device of 


the weedless hook was duly applied to the | 


spoon hook gang one of the worst objec- 


tions to the spoon hook being that it is | 


difficult of use in precisely the places where 
fish are most apt to lie. 

It is said to f 
the shores of deep Lake Tahoe, in the far 


West, who first began to use a spoon hook | 


made of the pearl of the abalone shell—a 
bait which has been very popular on the 
Pacific Coast. These spoons, which for a 
long time were not introduced in the 
Eastern market, were made with a short 
bowl, almost round, and they did not spin, 
but only wobbled in the water, the gang of 
small hooks being ringed in on the end of 
the bowl itself, which was stiffened by a 
band of metal on the inside. These wob- 
blers were very deadly for the big Tahoe 
trout and other trout also; and sometimes 
a copper and silver wobbler was also 
effective. Very small pearl spoons are 
made for trout of less size, to be used as the 
artificial fly is used; but these are not con- 
sidered very good form, nor is their use 
much countenanced among fly fishermen. 


None the less, pearl as an attractive lure | 


has its place along with the shining metal, 
although it cannot be made to spin so well, 
and although it is far more pelle + 
in the jaws of a big pike. There are all 
sorts of pearl minnows also made, some- 
times with flanges or bent fins to mz ake the 
whole body revolve around the shaft, 
sometimes mounted with an artificial fly 
above them and sometimes arranged with 
a treble at each end of the lure. All of 
these lures will kill fish occasionally, al- 
though most of them are made rather to 


sell goods than to kill fish. The original | 


spoon and the original pearl wobbler have 
by no means been improved out of exist- 
ence. It is to the credit of the pearl spoon 
that the gangs used with it are usually less 
numerous and deadly than on the metal 
trolling spoon or the artificial minnow. 

Of artificial minnows there are many 
scores of patterns, some made of silk, others 


rave been some man out on | 
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COAL—IF YOU HAVE A 
Spencer 


Steam or Hot Water 


Hieater 


The “Spencer” successfully burns No. 1 buckwheat coal, at 
a saving of $2.00 to $3.00 per ton over the size used in the 
ordinary heater, and uses no more tons of this inexpensive 
coal than other heaters do of the large sizes. A big saving 
in the year’s heating expense. 


The magazine 
holds from 12 to 
24 hours’ coal supply, which saves con- 
tinual shoveling. ‘\he “Spencer” is the 
only heater with a successful magazine feed 
owing to its water-jacketing and raised 
grates. The water-jacketing prevents the 
coal from being over-heated and the raised 
grates give an even depth of fire, thus even 
combustion over the whole fire-pot, and also 
allows the coal to feed from the magazine 
as it burns. 


Water Tubes The “Spencer” is a 


combination water tube 
and return tubular boiler—the quickest and 
most efficient steaming device known. 


Less Waste Heat Thermometer 


tests show the 
temperature of the gases in the smoke stack 
of the “ Spencer” averages about 100 degrees 
lower than in the ordinary heater. In other 
words, the “Spencer” converts this 100 
degrees into an available form of heat 
in the boiler, instead of wasting it up the 
chimney. 


Use One Half of Heater 


In mild weather, with a honzontal “Spencer” 
only one side of the heater need be used. 
This gives only half the boiler capacity, 
reducing the heating surface, as well as the 
coaling surface, one half. 


Magazine Feed 











Cross-section of water-jacketed 
magazine showing raised grates 








Detail of water tubes 
© Note thin layers of water 









| Large Savings Every Season 





LH As an investment, the “Spencer” pays 
enormous dividends. The saving in 
coal in a few seasons will easily pay for 
it. Many users report an annual saving of 
$100 and more. Hundreds of “Spencers” 
installed twenty years ago are still saving 
this amount every season. 


Send For These Books 


Our new 40-page catalog explains the 
“Spencer” in detail, and tells how 

differs from other heaters. With it we 
will send endorsements from sixty users. 
The heater problem is a mighty impor- 
tant one. You owe it to yourself to 


read these books before deciding. 
SPENCER HEATER CO. 


200 Commonwealth Building, 


Horizontal ‘‘Spencer’’ 








Literature mailed on request Scranton, Pa. 
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I JUST LOVE IT 


Little girls and little boys 
like Underwood Deviled 
| Ham. Spread it on their bread 
and butter,and hear them say: 
“Gee, that’s good, mother.” 


They like the good taste of 
its tender boiled ham, for it is 
boiled en casserole to keep all 
| the original and delicious ham 
| taste of salt and sugar and 
hickory smoke. And they like 
| the taste of the 42 mild spices 
| that are all ground up fine 


with the good ham. 


‘TASTE 
THE TASTE 


For fishing, picnicking, all outdooring 
—great. For luncheons, meal emer- 
gencies, all indooring—great, too. 

Our booklet, ‘* Taste the Taste and 
Some Cookery News,’’ tells how to 
| make sandwiches, canapes, hors 
very rare Underwood Dev- 


iled Ham dishes. 


d’ceuvres 





Our other booklet, ‘‘ Underwood’ s 
New England Sea Foods,’’ tells of a 
New England sea taste—the green sea 
taste of Underwood’s flavorous fried 
sardines in oil, mustard, tomato sauce 


or souse; clams in their own delectab 





juice; glorious clam chowder, etc. 
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For your grocer’s name we’]] 
And tor 1§c¢ and 


send 


both booklets free. 

your grocer’s name we’ ll send small can 

Underwood Deviled Ham to try. 

Address Wm. Underwood Ca... 52 

| Fulton St., Boston, Mass. 

Don’t put it off. You'll forget it. 
Get some Underwood Deviled Ham 


and some Underwood ,New England 


| Sea Foods from your grocer today, 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 








Branded with the Little Red Devil 








of rubber, others of fish skin, others of 
metal, some of quill. Most of them are 
arranged with flanged fins, so that they 
ag These old spinning minnows were 
the predecessors of the modern wooden 
minnow, which is used successfully in 
casting in many different forms. The 
spinning minnow has long been accounted 
a successful lure in England, Ireland and 
Scotland in certain conditions, but, except 
where deep trolling for lake trout is neces- 
sary, it has never ranked very high among 
artificial lures in America. Nearly every 
angler you know will have one or two of 
these minnows in his tackle box, but you 
rarely will hear of any one who ever caught 
a fish on one of them. 

Of late years the art of bait casting from 
the free reel and the short rod has devel- 
oped very swiftly, and as it is sometimes 
difficult to secure proper live bait, the 
casters have tried very many artificial 
lures. Among these have been the small 
spoon mounted above the artificial fly, the 
spoon mounted above a piece of split pork 
rind, above a dead minnow or a dead frog 
Of late years the use of the wooden minnow 
or “plug,” provided with a vast number of 
savage gangs, has become rather general 
in some parts of the West and South. 
This bait seems to have originated in a 
Michigan town, and in that state, used ona 
short casting-rod, presently met with such 
success that it was not only used but 
imitated by many manufacturers in many 
other regions. There are times when sucha 
bait, made either to float on the surface or 
to dive a short distance under the water, 
and painted in any of a score of fanciful 
ways, will prove very effective, especially 
on black bass. It will not always do so, 
however, and it is apt to kill the most bass 
while they are on their spawning beds in 
shallow water. During the month or two 
when the bass are on the spawning beds 
they will run at anything that passes near 
them. Such a wooden minnow as this is 
even more brutal and barbarous than the 
spoon hook, because it is almost impossible 
for a bass to come near it and not be 
snagged by some of the gangs. A fish cut 
in the gills so that blood comes is almost 
sure to die—a trout so wounded always 
will—and these nuisances of the tackle 
shop do not give the fish a sporting chance 
and ought not to be used by sportsmen. It 
is entirely feasible to provide such a bait 
with a single hook at the tail, and, perhaps, 
a single other hook underneath. The best 
of the sport in bait casting is the strike of 
the fish, where it plunges at the bait on the 
surface, and these two hooks leave the 
margin of certainty quite sufficient. There 
are scores of muskallonge fishers,who will 
not use more than a single hook on a spoon 


Rowing on the Bias 


The day of many rods and many gangs, of 
spring machines to wind up muskallonge, 
of deadly spring hooks and numerous 
heavy trebles is now happily past or pass- 
ing. It is by no means all of sport just to 
see how many fish ean be killed. Quite 
enough can be killed with the use of 
single hook on any form of artificial bait, 
and the fish so taken is not necessarily 
injured to the point of death, 

Merely to drag a spoon hook around 
behind a boat is not to exhaust all the uses 
or beauties of the artificial lure The 
successful fisherman knows that fish bite 
where they feed, and he therefore goes 
where they feed. Sometimes lake trout lic 
very deep, but nearly all the bass and trout 
family do most of their feeding in shallow 
water. Some finicky persons do not care 
to fish for bass with a spoon hook, but pre- 
fer either live bait or the artificial fly. Al- 
most all anglers, however, will agree that it 
is entirely fair to kill a pickerel, a pike ora 
muskallonge — which are three very differ- 
ent fishes —on the artificial spoon. These 
species are most apt to be found along 
weedy bars, or at some place where there 
is cover of vegetation along the edge of 
deeper and clearer water. Sometimes these 
bars are shallow places in the lake, but 
which lie with none of their vegetation 
showing at the surface. About all your 
guide has to tell you is his knowledge of the 
places where these bars exist. Anybody 
can row a boat, but a boat simply dragging 
a spoon over deep, clear water will not kill 
very many fish 

The best way is to troll as close to the 
weeds of a good bar as you can go without 
fouling the hook. The speed of the boat 
should not be very great, just enough 
to keep the spoon spinning nicely. The 
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depth beneath the surface should vary, and 
it is better to go a little too deep than a 
little too shallow. You may have noticed 
that very often you will strike a fish just 
at the time the boatman is changing his 
course. It was because the spoon sank a 
little deeper at thé turn. Zigzag rowing 
is better than a straightaway drag. A very 
successful and very drunken oarsman is 
accredited with this discove ry He couldn't 
row straight one day, but found he was 
catching all kinds of muskallongs A 
large metal spoon with its gaudy feathers 
no doubt looks more artificial to the fish 
which sees it close to the surface, and 
therefore sharper against the sky 





The Kind That Kinks 


The longer the line the deeper the spoon 
will run, and sometimes a copper wire is 
used to sink the spoon in very deep trolling 
for lake trout Por ordinary reat you 
want a stiffish rod, not too stiff to give 
you fun after you have hooked your fish 
and you should have a large-barreled reel 
which for muskallonge fishing will hold a 
hundred yards of good laid linen line, not 
silk, which is more apt to kink. It is not a 
bad plan to trail the empty line for a time 
behind the boat, as you go to your fishing 
grounds, to take out kinks Then bend on 
your spoon — not too large a one, even for 
arge tish. Size No. 3 or 4 is big enough 
for bass, and No. 8 is about the limit for 
muskallonge. Very often a No. 7 will raise 
a ‘lunge where the No. & will not. Some 
times on a very bright day a copper spoon 
instead of a silver, and fished rather de« p 
In preference to shallow, will be a good 
thing to use for muskallonge 

It is not the long line which is apt t« 
catch the most fish, even where the fish are 
shy As you pass along the front of a bar 
you are more apt to catch a fish on the 
tifty-foot line on the inside of the boat 
than on the one-hundred-foot line on the 
outer side—something which you will re 
member if you are very greedy and wish to 
beat your friends, which it is to be hoped 
you are not. It is courtesy to offer the 
inside of the boat in trolling 

Now, granted that you have a rod with 
some sporting quality left in it, and not 
merely a stiff trolling club granted a 
decently light line and a single hook il 
you fasten some such fish as a full-grown 
muskallonge, or its scarce ly less game 
brother, a Great Northern pike of equal 
weight, you will be in a position fit to be 
called sporting in every sense of the -term 
First you must get your fish free of the 
weeds something difficult tq do if you 
nail him in a pocket far back from the 
clear wafer. Fish act differently at differ 
ent times. <A big-mouthed bass will run 
into the weeds and quit. Sometimes a 
muskallonge will do almest the same thing, 
or even in open water will not rush very 
much, but only roll and tug. He is quit« 
apt, however, to make a long and savage 
rush when first hooked. Usually he will 
head for the deep water. As you know 
you havea large hook, or perhaps a gang of 
them, you strike him once tirmly to set the 
barbs yet deeper, then hold tight and let 
the line cut through the weeds, if it will 
You must always keep a tight line with 
these big fish, for the y are so strong that 
the y cut the hold of the hook loose in the 
jaw, so that it will drop out or be shaken 
out if the line slacks. Keep the spring of 
your rod steady and hard, therefore, and 
head the boat for the open water. Once 
free of the weeds, fight your fish with the 
tip close to the water. The spring of the 
rod in this position is apt to pull his head 
down when he jumps and to keep the line 
tight. You can make a fish jump by pull- 
ing on him hard, but the imp is the 
dangerous time 

When your fish is alongside, keep your tip 
up, and see that the line does not foul the 
reel handle, or get in any shape to prevent 
free re ndering through the guides should 
the fish start away again. Reel in care 
fully, but leave the line free to pay out 
Avoid sudden motions, and lead your fish 
to the gaffer, who should be at one end 
or other of the boat, if possible. The gaff 
should be passed up through the throat of 
the muskallonge and he should be pulled 
into the boat with the same motion, and 
then slugged on the head very promptly, 
or held down, for he will fight hardest when 
pulled into the boat As he throws his 
head about savagely you must be very cars 
ful, or he will snag your hands with the 
spoon hook and show you how it goes your- 
self to be caught on a hook over the barb 
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“All the comforts of home” 
UNDREDS of 
**classy’’ young men 

who know how tasty and 
Campbell's 
Soups are at the 


satisfying 
home 
table are consuming them 
by the dozen on their sum- 
mer outing. 

When you stop to think of 
it this is a remarkable compli- 
ment to 


Comte. 
Soups 


Young men Are sped iy pro t oO 
“want what they want’’; and “wen 
they want it 

They have learned in large numbers 


that Campbell's Soups are not only pal 


atable and pure; but nourishing and 
strengthening And incidentally they 
require no fussing nor delay 

lf ‘ are taking to the woods 


you'll find these soups a mighty handy 


and satisfying provision 

Buy them of the grocer nearest your 
camp Get them by the dozen or the 
| return the money if not 


Case Hew 


satished 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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You'll find Campbell's \lenu Book 


a helpful companion 
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This Advertisement, Run One Time, Costs $6000 


E DO not want to waste $6000, or any part of $6000. 


Because it is only 


by avoiding wasteful methods that we are able to sell the Winton Six at 
a price so much lower than is asked for other cars of similar size and power. 


Competitors Offer Two Objections 

For three years we have advertised the superiority of 
Six-Cylinder cars over four-cylinder cars. 

Friendly competitors say we are wasting our money. 

That we ought to talk Winton cars exclusively, and 
say nothing about Sixes in general, because : — 

1—'‘The public already knows all about Sixes. 

2—By advocating Sixes in general, Winton advertising 
helps other makers of Sixes to sell their cars. 


* 


If the Public Really Knew 


Our opinion is that the public does nor know all 
about Sixes. 

And we are unselfish enough to advertise Sixes in 
general, because when any buyer gets a first-grade Six 
(even if it isn’t our make) we know “hat buyer will be 
happier than he ever was before. 

Also we know that when the public actually knows 
the truth about Sixes, the demand for Sixes will be so 
overwhelming that we sha// be glad there are other 
makers of Sixes to take care of the surplus orders. 


* 


* . 


Mr. Reader, Do You Know ? 


But what is your opinion, Mr. Reader? 

Do you, as one of the public, know all about Sixes ? 

Do you know that she on/y self-cranking motor in the 
world is a Six? 

That the Vanderbilt Cup race of last year was won 
by a Stx? 

That the Glidden Tour of last year was won by a Six? 


That the world’s 24-hour speed record of 1581 miles 
was made by a Six? 

Do you know that the Six is the o#/y motor produc - 
ing continuous power? | 

That the Six motor will drive its car at anything from 
a man’s walking pace to express train speed without 
ever shifting gears ? 

Do you know that the Six has more reserve power 
than any other type of car, and that, because of this 
reserve power, the Six is Ae most superb hill-climber ? 

Do you know that the Six excels all other cars in 
quietness ? 

That it has practically 0 vibration ? 

That the Six motor strikes a pisten blow 50% lighter 
than the four, and that Six power-strokes overlap, 
thereby minimizing wear and extending the car's life and 
usefulness ? 

That the Six, doing better and prettier work than 
the four, consumes 70 more gasoline, and is much easier 
and /ess expensive on tires ? 

That she world’s lowest upkeep record of 77 cents per 
1000 miles is held by a Six? 


* * 


If We Don’t Tell, Who Will? 


If you already know these facts, Mr. Reader, of course 
there isn’t any reason why we should advertise them. 

If you don’t already know them, then /¢ ts our duty 
to keep on publishing them until your knowledge of 
Six superiority impels you to become a Six owner. 

Indeed, the burden of responsibility is upon ws. 





Continuous Power is Impossible in Less 


Than Six Cylinders MOTOR 
4) NERGY is usually measured in horse-power. 1 CYL. 


_ Let’s measure it in inches. 
A motor has, for example, a 5-inch stroke. The 
piston in each cylinder travels down and up twice 
on each cycle, or (4x5) 20 inches. 
Power (energy) is actually produced in each 
cylinder on only four-fifths of the so-called | 





THIS DIAGRAM REPRESENTS ONE “‘CYCLE” IN WHICH THE PISTON TRAVELS 20 INCHES 
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**power stroke ’’?—a distance of + inches. 
_ Thus in a one-cylinder motor, the engine produces 4 inches of power 
in 20 inches travel, leaving on each cycle 16 inches of no power. 

In a four-cylinder motor, the engine produces (4x+) 16 inches of power 
in 20, leaving on each cycle four inches of na power. 

Thus the four-cylinder motor has not enough power to equal the 


distance of the cycle. The result is a ‘‘broken’’ power stream. 

In a six-cylinder motor, the engine produces (6x+) 24 inches of power 
in 20, giving four inches more power than the distance of the cycle. 

This surplus of power makes it impossible for the Six to lack power. 
Thus the Six (and only the Six) has a stream of continuous power. 
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WINTON SIX 


The 1911 Winton Six sells at $3000. Holds the world’s lowest upkeep record—77 cents per 1000 miles. Its six-cylinder 
motor is as smooth as velvet. And the entire car has the “class” that in other makes costs as high as $6000. 











For, as we were the first company in the world to 
show our faith in the Six by making Sives exclusively, 
so it is ‘‘up to us’’ to let you know why and how the 
Six excels all other types. 


Sixes Exclusively and Why 

The Winton Six is a whole-hearted Six. | 

We make Sixes exclusively, because we want to, like 
to, love to make Sixes. 

We believe in Sixes. 

We are now making Sixes exclusively for the fourth 
consecutive year. 

And the 1911 Winton Six is the same 48 H. P. Six 
we first made in 1907— without a single radical change 

But our position is different. We formerly made = —acar refined from season to season to a state of per- 
fours, and we know the four like a book. We now fection that makes us more enthusiastic over Sixes 
make Sixes on/y. And when we talk about Sixes vs. 
fours, we tatk from actual experience with both types 
—experience covering a period longer than that of 
any other American manufacturer. 


You will readily understand that the manufacturer 
who makes 4ot/ fours and sixes is prohibited from 
advocating one type against the other. 

From him you can w#ever learn the whole story of 
either type. 


than ever before. 


. * * 


If You Don’t Know, Ask Us 
And so we keep on advertising Sixes in general, 
* * * because the more you know about Sixes, the more 
Let the Buyer Insist certain you are to buy a Winton Six. | 

If you do not know as much as you would like to 

When you come to buy a Six, insist upon getting — kyow about Sixes, send for our 1911 catalog. It’s a 
one that meets your highest expectations, based upon book (library size) filled with common-sense, straight- 
knowledge of Six superiority. from-the-shoulder facts. 
For, be it known that there are Sixes and sixes. 





More than one maker is today making sixes, not 
because he wants to, but because demand compels him. 


The Winton Motor Car. Co., 121 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


7 7 ; : : Send Winton Six literature to 
And that maker is most likely making sixes in a 


half-hearted manner. 
With the result that his car is a half-hearted six. 
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The Log of the Courtney Ford 


(Continued from Page 6) 


would kill him, but he didn’t. There was 
a brig there loading turtles, and a boat 
crew from her picked up the dog on the 
beach. Penny, I tell you it’s the same dog. 
I know itis. And if you think you’re going 
to be allowed to keep that dog aboard the 
schooner Courtney Ford a minute longer, 
it’s a fight to the finish.” 

“T never brought the animal aboard, 
sir,”’ I replied, ‘‘and I'm not responsible 
for him. But for all that I hate to see a 
dumb animal abused. Moreover, if I don’t 
mistake, I — you for that dog and won 
him fairly 

‘Fair or unfair,” he bellowed, “I'll be 
master of my ship if she does lie a hulk on 
the beach. There’s been no luck or peace 
since you came aboard—you and that 
death-dog of yours. I wouldn’t lay hands 
on the cur for a dozen ships’’— his voice 
lost its bullying note and there was a tone 
of pleading and self-pity in it now—‘‘and 
I’m out of cartridges. It’s up to you. I 
tell you, Penny, I'L go mad with that 
dog aboard. There’s cire umstances con- 
nected —I tell you I can’t stand his crying. 
For God's sake, Penny—I ask it as a 
favor—-throw him overboard!” 

looked at the man, and it was evident 
to me t hat some fearful unrest of conscience 
underlay his abject abhorrence of the dog 
Nibs. I hated to do it, but the terror in 
the man’s face moved me to a compassion 
greater than any I felt for Nibs. I went 
down into the galley, carried Nibs up in 
my arms, walked to the edge of the deck- 
load and threw him overboard. Bully 
Madison ran to the side of the vessel and 
watched the flood tide bear the struggling 
dog into the white smother of breakers. 
Nibs made no outery; only he faced the 
ship as the tide sucked him shoreward and 
never removed his reproachful gaze from 
my face. I knew he would drown in the 
breakers and I turned away. Bully Madi- 
son watched him disappear in the whirling 
spray, but unable to bear the sight of poor 
Nibs’ sufferings I went below. When I 
came up an hour later the skipper still 
stood by the shrouds looking shoreward. 
I followed his glance and at the very edge 
of the water I saw a small black object 
lying on the beach. I felt like a murderer, 
and I am not ashamed to admit that tears 
came into my eyes, and I wanted to fall 
upon Bully Madison and throw him over- 
board to keep company with Nibs. It was 
a dirty business. 

The sea continued unusually calm that 
night. There was no wind and conse- 
quently no tide rips, and the Courtney 
Ford rested fairly comfortable on the 
sandy shoal. I cooked supper and the cap- 
tain and I ate —rather sparingly I thought, 
and with very little conversation. After 
supper he asked me to play a game of crib- 
bage with him, but I declined and went on 
deck for a pipe and a look at the weather. 
He followed a few minutes later. The 
night was quite dark, with the faintes 
kind of a breeze blowing offshore. Sud- 
denly, as we stood aft by the wheel, neither 
of us speaking, I heard a sound that made 
the cold shivers run up my spine. Clear 
and mournful above the booming of the 
breakers came the dirgelike note of Nibs’ 
voice, raised in agonized protest against 
the inhumanity of man. Three times the 
cry rose on the chill night air and quavered 
away into silence. 

was scarcely aware of a feeling of 
infinite joy in the knowledge that Nibs had 
survived the buffeting of the surf and 
doubtless had come to on the beach after 
we had supposed him dead, when I felt 
Bully Madison’s powerful arms grip me 
around the midriff and lift me high in the 
air. 

“Go, you dog,” he snarled, “‘and join 
that other hellhound that’s calling you!” 
and with that he shot me bodily over the 
stern railing into the sea. 

My first thought, as I came to the sur- 
face, was of the hawser that stretched from 
the schooner to the beach, and I struck out 
to reach it at a point where it sagged from 
the stern of the schooner into the water. 
I realized that it would be death for me to 
attempt to make the beach through the 
surf, and accordingly I hung to the line, 
my body rising and falling with each wave 
that passed. For full twenty minutes I 
hung to the hawser; then, judging that 
Bully Madison would by that time doubt- 
less consider me thoroughly drowned, I 
commenced to craw] up the line hand over 


hand. It was hard work, for the water was 


very chilly and my hands and limbs were | 


benumbed. When, finally, I did manage 


to crawl aboard over the stern, I fell ex- | 


hausted. 
to his cabin, and presently I got to my feet 
and made my way forward noiselessly 


Madison had evidently retired | 


to the deserted fo’castle. Here I divested | 
myself of my wet clothing, rolled into a | 


berth lately occupied by a sailor and en- 
deavored to go to sleep. It was nearly 
midnight, however, before I succeeded. 


Bully Madison was up on deck until that | 


hour with a lantern. I could not see what 


he was doing, but he made a number of | 
trips to and fro between the cabin and the | 


after part of the schooner. I had some 
curiosity to know what he was up to, but 


inasmuch as I was resolved to settle with | 


him in the morning, I concluded to wait 
until that time. 
retired for the night I did likewise. 

It must have been close to seven o’clock 
when I awoke. I dressed myself in a suit 
of dry dungarees that had been left behind 
by one of the men. Then, armed with my 
sheath-knife, I sallied forth to argue the 
question with Bully Madison. I went 
directly to the cabin. He was not there, so 
I went aft. The first thing I noticed was 
that the dingey was missing. The dingey 
was an exceptionally staunch, round- 
bottomed oak craft, and had been kept 
lashed on the deckload just abaft the miz- 
zenmast. I swung around and gazed down 
the Pass and about three miles away I saw 
a speck. I ran down to my cabin for my 
glasses and returning to the deck discov- 
ered that the speck was the dingey, with 
Bully Madison aboard. He had shipped a 
oH of a sail and was making a fair passage 
e 

L do not know what possessed him to 
desert the ship, to take a chance at sea in 
the dingey; but I can understand why he 
tossed me overboard. The man is a brute, 
and he hates me, for I have whipped him 
twice. And he has conceived a supersti- 
tious horror of Nibs. Even a dead nigger 
can weigh on a man’s conscience, and Nibs 
won't let him forget. He might have 


So when eventually he | 


stayed by the wreck on the chance that the | 


second mate and the crew would arrive 
safely at Dutch Harbor, but apparently he 
lost hope that they could make the trip. 
Under the impression that he has disposed 
of me he is making a forlorn dash for the 
nearest trading station before the ice eomes 


in. For instance, if he reaches Scotch Gap | 


safely he can lie there until the tender 
visits the light and takes him off. In the 
mean time the Courtney Ford will have 


gone to pieces and he'll go south and lie | 


himself into another ship. 


September 22, 1902. 

I put in a busy day yesterday writing up 
my log and reconnoitering the food supply. 
God knows there is little enough. I have 
three cans of dried apples, a can of dried 
apricots, about half a bushel of potatoes, 
three fifty-pound sacks of flour, half a side 
of bacon, about ten pounds of sugar, a can 
of pepper, half a pint of vanilla, eight 
cans of condensed milk, three cans of corn, 
half a dozen cans of tomatoes, a few tins 
of canned corn beef and potted tongue, 
three packages of fine table salt, a ten- 
pound chest of tea and a eanister of coffee. 
If I am to last out the winter here I must 
control my appetite. 

I brought all of my rations down into 
the galley. With a cargo of lumber aboard 
I will not lack for fuel while the Courtney 
Ford holds together. When she breaks 
up—well, I won't need any earthly fires to 
keep me warm. 

I shall not lack for light. I discovered 
six cases of kerosene in the lazaret. After 
playing three hands of solitaire I turned 
in about nine o'clock and slept soundly. 


September 23, 1902. 

This morning at breakfast I had an 
imspiration. 
ing through Akutan Pass and picking me 
up, or even of sighting the wreck, are very 
meager. It therefore devolves upon me to 
get ashore and break out some kind of a 
signal from the top of the big headland 
that juts out into the Pass about half a 
mile up the beach 

Right after breakfast I went down in the 
lazaret and found quite a quantity of nails 
and spikes. There was a toolchest in a 
little storeroom off the fo’castle, and as for 


The chances of a vessel pass- | 


Use MENNEN’S [222 Toilet Powder 


nsist upon your barber using it also. It is antiseptic and will 
in preventing many of the skin diseases often contracted. 


Sample box for 2c stamp. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 


1 everywhere or mailed for 25c. 
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Billows of Lather 


and Oceans of Comfort 


“In the Good Old Summer Time” man’s face requires special care. The beard grows 
faster, thicker and wirv. The skin is often sunburnt and becomes sore and tender. The 
ordinary old stvle shaving soap irritates the face and produce uncomfortable shaving. 


ather and oceans of comfort are embodied in every tube of 


JOHNSON’S 
Shaving Cream Soap 


: ' . — 
It is the most modern form of shaving soap—a clean, wholesome cream which bursts into 
rich, lasting lather that does not dry. Instantly softens the toughest beard without mussy 
finger rubbing. Soothes abrased or sunburnt skin, leaving the face smooth and refreshed. 


Billows of luxuriant 


“I never knew that soap had so much to do with shaving until I tried Johnson's Shaving 


WILLIAM R. STOBBE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cream Soap.” 

















EVERY DRUGGIST SELLS IT 
25 Cents a Tube—150 Shaves 


A TWENTY-SHAVE TRIAL TUBE n 
to any address upon receipt ol a ocent stan 
Great 


Dept. 2-O, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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lumber—the deck is piled with it. I am 
building a boat. It will not be a very 
elegant craft, but when it is finished I 
think I can land through the surf at low 
tide. 

September 24, 1902. 

Worked all day on my boat. In the 
evening after supper, the nights being 
rather chilly, I carried my mattress and 
blankets into the galley and made down my 
berth on the galley floor, before a rousing 
fire in the range. It is very comfortable, 
and the schooner has quit pounding 
tvidently she lies on a sandbar and the 
sand is shoaling up around her. [ am 
reading David Copperfield and am enjoy- 
ing it. Nevertheless, | am oppressed with 
a feeling of loneliness and Sedetin. I 
thought I heard Nibs crying last night, 
and it broke meallup. I will have to hold 
myself well in hand if I suffer from nerves 
so early in the game. 

September 25, 1902. 

Worked all day on my boat. I will 
caulk it and put a little hot pitch in the 
seams tomorrow. 

September 26, 1902. 

Had my boat finished and caulked at 
noon today. She is a fairly dapper little 
skiff, and I am quite proud of my handi- 
work; in fact, I was just foolish enough 
to give her a dash of white paint. This 
seems a pitiful display of worldly pride in 
the face of a probably quick ak in the 
breakers the first time I try to get ashere 
But I wanted to paint her. It relieved me 
to dress her up a little. Somehow she 
seemed to cheer me up as I looked at her, 
so I wrote a name on her bows. I have 
called her the Mary Atwood. 

I could not make a very long voyage in 
the Mary Atwood. I couldn’t cross the 
Pass over to Unimak, where I would very 
probably find an Indian settlement. But 
1 can make a trip or two ashore in her, and 
tomorrow, if all goes well, I shall try 


September 27, 1902. 

Was up at daylight this morning. Spent 
the forenoon making a pair of oars. When 
I had finished I spliced two four-by-four 
fir scantling together, and the result is a 
flagpole thirty-two feet long. I cast this 
overboard and anchored it to the main 
shrouds with a piece of marline. It blew 
pretty hard this afternoon, so I deferred 
my trip ashore. : 

September 28, 1902. 

Launched the Mary Atwood over the 
stern this morning, using the old lifeboat’s 
davits. The weather was thick offshore, 
but there was no sea to speak of. At 
eight-thirty, with my Gemmale in tow and 
a set of halyards and the code distress 
signals tucked away inside my blouse, I 
pointed the Mary Atwood for the beach 
and pulled away. I got through the first 
line of breakers all right, but filled and sank 
about eighty feet from the beach. I went 
overboard with the end of a long, painter 
in my teeth, battled ashore and Fem 
the unlucky Mary Atwood up high and 
dry on the beach. The oars drifted ashore 
later. I rested a few minutes, then shoul- 
dering my flagpole 1 made off up the beach 
to the top of the bluff. I walked along 
the bluff, resting at intervals, and presently 
reached the big headland, with the cliffs 
sheer to the sea, where the sea birds were 
congregated by the thousand. The whole 
colony rose with shrill cries of fright 
and anger as I invaded the rookery. The 
ground on top of the cliff was covered with 
little depressions, in which the penguins 
had laid their eggs and were rearing their 
young 

I sat down to watch the queer artics 
of the young penguins and gulls, and to 
rest after my hard trip up from the beach 
Suddenly I was aware of a great commotion 
among a colony of cormorants about a 
hundred yards farther along the bluff 
Their curious antics, coupled with their 
shrill cries, aroused my curiosity and I 
arose and walked on up the headland. I 
soon discovered the cause of the row. A 
small, dark animal which I took for a fox 
was pillaging the nests of the birds. I 
threw a stone at this solitary outlaw and 
he braced around with a growl of rage 
and astonishment. To my great surprise 
indeed, to my very considerable joy and 
unspeakable relief —I recognized my poor, 
abused Nibs. 

I whistled to him, and a moment later 
he was springing about me in short leaps 
expressive of his happiness. He was a little 
gaunt and dirty, but otherwise unchanged 
Evidently he had been cast ashore half 





drowned and stunned, but had recovered 
and subsisted ever since on a diet of eggs 
and young sea fowl. I took that honest 
bulldog in my arms and stroked and petted 
him. I talked foolishly to him. I called 
upon Nibs to witness that it had hurt m« 
to throw him overboard. I almost cried 
I had presumed to harm a harmless brute, 
and in the fullness of his canine affection 
he forgave and forgot 

When, after two hours of hard work, | 
had dug a hole in the earth with a cl 
brought ashore for the purpose, I stepped 
my flagpole, piled a little monument ot 
stones around its base to support it, and 
ran up the distress code signals, where any 
renee making the Pass in clear weather 
could not fail to see them. Then I killed a 
couple of brant, gathered a hatful of eggs 
and made my way back to the Mary 
Atwood, accompanied by Nibs 

I tried to induce Nibs to come into the 
boat with me, but he appears to have had 
enough of the briny deep, and I do not 
blame him. So I pulled off without him, 
and by great good luck got through the 
breakers and reached the Courtney Ford 
safely. Nibs howled dismally on the beach 
foranhour. I wish I could get him aboard 
He would be a great comfort to me. How- 
ever, his food supply ashore is unlimited, 
and he will doubtless survive until the ice 
comes in and he is enabled to walk aboard 
as a self-respecting bulldog should. 


Sel 


September 24, 1902 

Had a splendid breakfast of bacon and 
eggs. Eggs a little strong, but not un- 
palatable. Roast brant for dinner. I am 
eating two meals a day, which is ample 
when a man has nothing better to do than 
lie on his bed before a red-hot stove and 
read, 

October 20, 1902. 

I have been here a month, during which 
time I have been ashore twice. Nibs is on 
board. It is getting too chilly for a short- 
haired dog ashore without a berth, and 
upon the occasion of my last trip I tied 
his feet together and brought him back 
with me to the schooner. He cuts into the 
rations a little, but appears to be content 
on one meal a day, and for the sake of his 
company I am willing to permit this 
extravagance. 

The weather has been thick for twenty- 
two of the thirty days I have been here. A 
steamer whistled in the Pass one after- 
noon, southward-bound, but it was too 
foggy for them to see my distress signal on 
top of the bluff. I call this pretty tough 
luck. 

It is almost a certainty that the second 
mate and the crew did not reach Dutch 
Harbor. If they had been able to get to 
any one of the Northern Commercial Com- 
pany’s stations a steamer or a revenue 
cutter would have hove in view before 
now. As for Bully Madison, if he man- 
aged to reach civilization, it would mean 
nothing to me. Somehow I have an in- 
tuition amounting almost to a conviction 
that Bully Madison will get through all 
right. The devil's luck will attend him. 

I can expect ice almost any day now. 
The nights are bitterly cold, and I am very 
grateful to Providence for a good stove and 
a deckload of lumber. 

I have finished all of Dickens, and to- 
morrow will commence on the Merchant of 
Venice. When I finish Shakspere I can 
read Dickens all over again. 

It is terribly lonesome. 


October 23, 1902. 


Went ashore yesterday and laid in | 
another supply of eggs and brant. Upset | 


in the surf on my way back to the schooner 
and was nearly drowned. Lost all my eggs 
and the brant I had killed. Got aboard 
chilled to the bone, and have had a slighé 
fever ever since. I felt rather downhearted 
yesterday. Nibs, poor fellow, came up to 
my berth and licked my face in sympathy. 
I struck him. Later he came and licked 
the hand that had struck him 


October 26, 1902 

I have been iil. Caught a bad cold the 
day I got the ducking, and I imagine that 
nothing but the luck of sailors has staved 
off pneumonia. Have dosed myself with 
salts and pepper whisky and quinine from 
the medicine chest. I am very weak, but 
I will be myself again in a few days 

Some snow fell last night. The vessel 
looked marvelously beautiful this morn- 
ing, with her spars covered with it, and a 
thick mantle of it overspreading the deck- 
load During the day it stoppe d snowing 
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Without “coffee troubles” 


Iced coffee has become our national 
summer drink — just as hot coffee is 


our national winter drink. You en- 
joy its rich, cool refreshment. 

Yet many people find the same 
unfortunate after-effects which are 
always present in ordinary coffee — 
whether served hot or cold. in fact, 
more effects are apt to result from iced 
coffee because one drinks more of it. 

‘The coffee which is free from the 
causes of these ill effects 1s 


BarringtonHall 
The Bred Coffee 
Bakerizing is a unique process which im- 
s the coffee in three distinct ways. 


prove 
First, it remowes the coffee chaff —those 
white flakes which you see in ordinary 


coffee. Coffee chaff brewed alone is bitter, 
harsh and nauseous. It is not good for the 
coffee flavor, or for the human system. 
Second, the coffee beans are stee/-cut with 
énives, into pieces of uniform size, instead 
of being crushed into varying particles by 
the old mill process of grinding. Bakerized 
coffee can therefore be brewed to the exact 
strength desired, because each little piece 
frivesupits strength and flavor at the samerate. 
One pound will make 15 to 20 cups more 
than ordinary coffee. No coarse grains to 
be wasted by under-brewing, and no fine 
particles to make it bitter by over-steeping. 


C Steei-Cut 
Coffee 


steel cutting produce 





Third, 


none of the 


dust which appears in all coffee crushed in 
the old way. Coffee dust has caused many a 
offee trouble, because it floats ar d passesinto 
the system — bitter, woody and indigestibl 





Being free from. dust, Bakerized ( ofles 
makes aclear, coffee . brilliant to the 
eve and grateful to the system 
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and I had an afternoon of clear weather 
The sun shone. It didn’t appear to warm 
anything; but still, thank God, I could see 
it, and it gave me renewed hope. I realize 
that I am in a very nasty predicament. 
Still, I could stand it if I only had com- 
‘wend How I long for the sound of a 

uman voice! When I talk to myself, or to 
Nibs—as I sometimes do—the sound of my 
own voice makes me feel creepy. 


October 27, 1902. 

Today I searched the vessel high and low 
for a fishhook. I didn’t find one. Good 
God, what brand of fool outfitted this 
ship? No fishhooks! No files aboard. 
Wire, but no files. So I can’t make a fish- 
hook and I can’t fish. I wish that Bully 
Madison was here. I'd kill him. I'd 
bend him over the bulwarks until his back 
cracked. I’d choke him until his cruel eyes 
popped out of their sockets. I pass over 


| the fact that he threw me overboard when 


|; I wasn’t expecting it. 


along. 


| the condition of the Courtney Ford. 


I can forgive that, 
but I can’t forgive him for running away. 
He should have made certain that I was 
dead. It was awful of him to leave me 
here alone to fight it out. I wish I had a 
— October 28, 1902. 
We had a fairly big sea last night. Evi- 
dently the sandbar on which the wreck lies 
shifted a little—that is, the sand that has 
drifted in around the hull of the Courtney 
Ford has drifted out and she is pounding 
again. I don’t like this pounding. She'll 
go to pieces the first blizzard that comes 


October 29, 1902. 


I thought a great deal last night as to 
Her 


| bottom must be ripped out clear up to the 


| garboard-strake. 


At high tide she rides 
fairly free. So this morning after break- 
fast I launched the Mary Atwood, cruised 
around the wreck and made soundings 
with the lead. She lies in about two fathoms 
of water at high tide, and she draws eleven 
feet aft loaded. 

Before I got back to the wreck I made a 
rather startling discovery. The Courtney 
Ford lies on a sandy ledge or bank. Less 
than a ship’s length to starboard there are 


| fully three fathoms at high tide, and right 
| astern of where she lies, and running to 


within fifty yards of shore, there are from 
three to four fathoms. The depth of water 


| around the coast of the Alaskan islands is 


evidently very uncertain. I discovered 
some Geodetic Survey Reports in the cap- 
tain’s cabin which seem to bear me out in 
this assumption. 

The discovery of this limitation of the 
shoal whereon the vessel lies has filled me 
with a new hope. I think I see a way out 
of this difficulty, but I must think it over 

carefully and then act quickly. My com- 

missary is getting down to flour and dried 
apples and apricots. Dried apples and 
dried apricots are, perhaps, very nutsitious, 
but I’m pretty tired of them. Iam saving 
my potatoes till the very last. 


October 30, 1902. 

I made a successful sortie to the beach 
early this morning and worked all day 
knocking over sea birds with stones and a 
club. At nightfall I managed to’get back 
to the wreck safely and with a dry skin. 
Worked until late at night drawing my 
birds and hanging them up in the shrouds 
where Nibs can’t reach them and where 
they'll keep pretty well in this crisp 
weather. I must have at least forty of 
them-cormorants, gulls, penguins and 
brant. The gulls are for Nibs. It’s getting 
late in the season and the birds are migrat- 
ing. I expect ice any day now. 


October 31, 1902. 

Iam feeling pretty husky again. Nearly 
all over the severe cold on ‘my lungs. So 
this morning I resolved to put my dis- 
covery of the limitations of the shoal to a 
practical use 

Just outside the line of breakers there is 
a tall spire of rock, possibly five feet in 
diameter and rising uly fifteen feet in the 
air. It lies directly off the port bow of 
the schooner. | lowe red the tien Atwood 
and with the end of a brand-new towing- 
hawser aboard and about fifty fathoms of 
the slack trailing overboard, I circled the 
spire of rock, lassoed it and made one end 
of the hawser fast to the rock. Then I 
returned to the wreck and attached the 
other end of my hawser to the steel cable 
operating on the drum of the donkey- 
engine on the fo’castle head, first taking a 
purchase around the foremast 
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At eleven o'clock it was full flood tide | 


and I had a good head of steam up in the 
boiler. After letting out all my spare 
chain on the anchor I began to haul away 
on the hawser. 
first, but the line was new and strong, 
and by nursing her every time she lifted 
to a good heavy sea I finally succeeded 
in hauling her bow around until she was 
headed toward the beach. I heaved the 
lead and found her riding in four fathoms 
under her forefoot. 

I was wild with joy and in a spirit of 
victory tore loose a long shrill blast on the 
little donkey-engine whistle. It frightened 
the birds and they arose in a vast clamorous 
cloud. Nibs barked and bit at the hawser 
and in a number of ways showed that he 
was proud of me. 

But the stern of the Ford was still hung 
up on the shoal, so I took a purchase with 
the hawser around the mizzenmast; and 
after tugging desperately until I thought 
her anchor bolts would pull out of the 
deck, the old donkey-engine did the trick. 
The schooner slid off the shoal and rode 
high and free. I let her drift inshore until 
she ‘rounded up nicely with every foot of 
chain out, and the job was finished. 

I celebrated by cooking three of my 
precious potatoes for supper. Also we had 
roast brant and tea with fried dough. I 
am so happy that I hardly feel lonesome 
today. ‘ 

: November 1, 1902. 

Thank the Lord, winter is fully three 
weeks behind time this year. I cannot see 
very far north, but the ice must surely be 
drifting south. The big ice fields don’t 
come much below St. George Island, but 
I ought to meet enough ice to make the 
voyage troublesome, even as far south as 
the Foxes. I say I ought to meet it be- 
cause tomorrow, if the same half gale is 
still blowing out of the nor’west, I shall cut 
loose the anchor, hoist the jib and spanker 
with the aid of the donkey-engine, and sail 
south. I will not stay here to starve. I’m 
going to try to make the run to Unalaska. 

I worked hard today, and I am tired. 
Of late I tire very easily. I was out nearly 
all day in the Mary Atwood, charting and 
sounding a course out into deep water. 
By keeping well to the southeast I can 
be certain of four fathoms. I shall sail 
around Unimak in search of trading sta- 
tions or Indian settlements, and failing 
shall stand off for Unalaska. It will bea 
cold day for Ned Penny and his faithful 
dog Nibs if we get blown offshore, because 
the water has gone rotten, and excepting 
dried apples and flour I have very little 
food on hand. Nevertheless, my sleep 
tonight shall be dreamless and untroubled. 
Either I will be at sea again tomorrow, or 
I'll pile up on the beach and perish. In 
either event the riddle will be solved. 

Discovered a small keg of salt horse on 
the beach this morning. Bully Madison 
must have dropped it overboard the night 
he provisioned the dingey. Though it had 
been some weeks on the beach it was in 
good condition, and I got it aboard. 

I have lost considerable weight and my 
digestion is becoming impaired. But there 
is a good fight left in me yet: - 


November 8, 1902. 

I wonder if a special devil has been 
detailed to keep tab on Ned Penny and the 
schooner Courtney Ford. A week has 
passed and I am still here. I think I shall 
stay here, for it does not seem possible that 
I will live to get out. Still, I may if I can 
fight it off—I mean scurvy. I have thought 
of that many times. es why I have 
saved my: potatoes till the last. They are 
the only vegetables I have left. I counted 


The Ford stuck hard at | 


them this morning and there were eighty- | 


nine good potatoes 
able spuds as some of them are!—and nine 
rotten ones. I threw the rotten ones away. 
I will be blockaded by the ice until April, 
oossibly the first of May. Six months! 
That means fifteen potatoes a month, and 
allowing for some of them spoiling I have 
to face a prospect of three potatoes a week. 
This is not enough, but it will have to do. 
The very night the Ford slid off the 
sandbar the barometer commenced falling 
until it reached 29.00. I went on deck at 
midnight for a look at the weather, but the 
intense cold quickly drove me back to the 
galley. Toward morning it began snowing 
»retty heavily and by noon of the next day a 
on ling blizzard was sweeping through the 
Pass. I felt like cutting loose and making 
a run for it, but it was very thick weather 
and I found that Bully Madison had taken 
(Continued on Page 28) 


but such little miser- | 


| 
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Some complain that smok- 


ing is an expensive habit. 


It isn’t so much the Aadit of 
smoking that proves expensive 
as the method of buying cigars. 

Your taste demands a certain 
standard; by unconscious experi- 
ment at cigar stores you have 
come to believe that it cannot be 
satisfied at less than ten cents. 

So you buy a ten-cent straight 
—and every time you do you are 
paying five cents for the cigar and 
contributing five cents to the trade 
organization behind that cigar. 

In other words, you are paying 
five cents each for the privilege 
of getting your cigars singly and 
buying them at any stand you 
wish to stop at! 

My plan brings you this self- 
same ten-cent grade of tobacco, 
this same careful selection, the 
same skilled handmaking, not at 
10 cents, but at the wholesale 
price—$5 per hundred. 

Nine men out of every ten who 
have never tried my Panatela 
doubt this statement; also, nine 
out of every ten boxes I sell go 
to men who have smoked them 
and are ordering again. And 
these are mostly men whose tastes 
run in the two-for-a-quarter class. 

Among such men I have 15,000 
regular customers; because I 
please such men I have in seven 
years built up the largest box 
cigar trade in the world. 

Shivers’ Panatelas are made in 
my own factory—a clean, light, 
finely-ventilated, model establish- 
ment. They are made of strictly 
long, clear Havana filler, groven 
in the best districts of Cuba. 
The wrapper is genuine Sumatra, 
grown on the island of Sumatra. 
Theyare made by hand— by some 
of the highest paid men cigar 
makers in the business. 


MY OFFER IS: I will, upon 


Shivers’ 
Panatela 
request, send fifty Shivers’ AND SHAPE 
Panatela Cigars, on approval, 


to a reader of The Saturday Evening Post, 
express prepaid. He may smoke ten cigars 
and return the remaining forty at my ex- 
pense if he is not pleased with them; if he 
is pleased, and keeps them, he agrees to 
remit the price, $2.50, within ten days. 

If Shivers’ Panatelas weren't all I claim for them 
how long could I do business on such a basis as 
embodied in that offer? 

When ordering please enclose business card or 
give reference State which you prefer, light, 
medium or dark cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 


913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SOUPS, STEWS AND 
HASHES 


are much improved by adding 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
A rare relish for Fish, Meats, 
Game, Salads, Cheese, etc. 


Joxun Duncan's Sons, N.Y. 


Fine Rugs ::::" Old Carpet 
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This Wonderful New Cadillac 


was not possible 12 months ago 


Our conviction is that this larger, more xs friction to an infinitesimal minimum, 
powerful and more luxurious Cadillac geme™ augmenting every particle of power 
is the finest specimen of close . generated by the engine. 
and scientific measurement, 
which the manufacture \ 
of motor cars has yet 
developed. 


This principle implies avery large pro- 
duction with its consequent economy. 


But it also implies a painstaking exact- 
ness which must be exercised every hour 
of every working day in the year by 

every branch of a_ highly. skilled 

organization. 


Manufacturing plants 
are strangely like men— 
still more strangely like the 
men who operate them. 
We know that this car could not 
have been evolved except by the 

long and arduous process which 

has been pursued in the Cadillac 
plant for the past ten years. 


Abraham Lincoln just 
elected to Congress, could not 
will himself to be the Abraham , 
Lincoln of later years. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
the ship’s compass when he skipped. So 
I concluded to wait for calmer weather. 
The blizzard lasted three days and when it 
cleared the Pass was jammed with ice and 
the jig was up 

Yes, the ice + drifted into the little bay, 
and the Courtney Ford lies supinely in the 
jam, her spars and shrouds heavy with 
thick clusters of it. And down in the galley 
I sit with Nibs, reading and shivering, 
and anon speculating mildly on the gastro- 
nomic potentialities of flour, dried apples 
and tea, seasoned with a little _ orse 
and one potato three times a week 

| have given up hope. I have lost. the 
power to think. Te can only suffe rr. 

At this point in \ the strange " parvative 
Three-Fingered Jack leaned over my 
shoulder and indicated with his grimy finger 
certain small discolorations on the page. 
T he paper was a cheap, yellow chemical, 

and in spots it was faded almos st white. 

‘It’s been wet—-tears * said Three- 
Fingered Jack. ‘‘He writes for all the 
work i like "twas an every-day stunt to lie 
in the ice an’ wait f'r scurvy. Poor old 
Neddy! His heart was sore heavy, poor 
lad! When a man o’ th’ like o’ Ned Penny 
cries, every tear is a drop o’ blood. But 
turn over th’ page t’ th’ entry of December 
25th. Up to then all the other entries is 
weather observations, except he writes o’ 
havin’ a toothache on November 27th. 
But read what happened on Christmas 
Day.” 

| read: 

Christmas Day, 1902. 

This morning when I awoke I felt weak 
and queer at the stomach. It required an 
effort, mental as well as physical, before I 
could climb out of my blankets. Presently 
I remembered that it was Christmas Day, 
and since it was Christmas I had to wish 
somebody a Merry Christmas. So I 
wished it to Nibs. I said: ‘* Merry 
Christmas, Nibs. We haven’t any turkey, 
but I tell you what we have got, and that’s 
bully Christmas weather.”” And Nibs 
wagged his brindle tail and barked, as if 
to say, ‘‘I wish you the same, Ned, and 
many happy returns of the d——” No, 
I'm sure SF bs didn’t mean it that way. It 
would have been too horrible. 

Anyhow, we've had a Merry Christmas, 
for when I went on deck for a bucket of 

snow, what should I see flapping around on 
the ice but our Christmas present! A 
nice fat little fur seal. Isn’t God good? 
I feel like Wilkins Micawber must have 
felt when something ‘‘ turned up.” Straight- 
way I got me a marlinspike, went out on 
the ice and tapped Mr. Seal over the coco 
in three wags of a hummingbird’s tail. 

We had a splendid dinner. And because 
it was Christmas Day I threw caution to 
the winds and ate my weckly allowance of 
potatoes at one meal. I suppose I'll be 
sorry for this later on. I found an accor- 
dion in old Monroe’s seachest, and half 
a bottle of whisky in the captain's locker. 
1 made punch—good and hot, too—-and 
we stayed up very late, playing Adeste 
Fideles on Monroe's North Sea piano and 
guzzling the punch. I recited Lord Byron’s 
Farewell, but Remember the Hour. Or is 
it Moore's? I forget just who did write 
that poem. S 

December 27, 1902. 

I forgot to mention that Nibs has the 
mange and has lost all sense of decency. 
He trots around in a scandalous, hairless 
condition. Nibs was never a handsome 
dog. Now he is positively ugly. 


New Year's Day, 1903. 
I looked at myself in a mirror today. I 
resemble nothing human. 


January 15, 1903. 

I am getting weaker. I can’t hold out 
~ ring. There isconsiderable movement 

the ice, and | will have to watch my 
( pater Ruse BE and beat out to sea, taking my 
chances among the detached ice cakes and 
broken bergs. I am not afraid to die, but 
] don’t want to go insane before I do. And 
that’s what will happen if I stay here. 

I fear | am losing my grip. Last night 
I came on deck and watched the Aurora 
Borealis flaming and crackling in the 
northern sky. It terrifies me—this mys- 
tery and grande ur of the lights and the 
silent misery of this slow approach of 
death. I am not afraid to die; but, dear 
God, grant that I do not die alone. 
can't die. I mustn't think of such a thing 


until I have cornered Bully Madison and 
brought him with me. 
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I am suffering. I cannot write the 
thoughts that seethe through my brain. 
They are too vague or too dreadful or too 
fanciful to depict in words. All the sorrows 
and little tragedies of my past life seem to 
be congealed in a heavy lump that I call 
my heart. 

I have thought a great deal of Mary of 
late. I got out all of her old letters toda 
and reread them. My heart is very full 
tonight. It’s hard to be fixed the way I am. 
It’s terribly hard. 

January 27, 1903. 

It was a clear day today. No snow. It 
took all my strength, but I had to make 
the effort while I have some strength left. 
I’m so tired of this horrible, soggy mass of 
dough and dried apples boiled in a pot. My 
teeth ache and my left hand is frostbitten. 
I'm not strong enough to do it by hand, 
but I will try to get steam up in the donkey 
and hoist the sails. Everything is all balled 
up with this awful, damned ice. O God, 
won't anybody ever come? Won't a 
steamer anchor out in the Pass and send a 
small boat ashore? I’ve done my duty. 
I’ve stuck by the ship. The owners can’t 
say, Monroe, hurry up. Don’t wait until 
spring, Sandy. 
that I can’t wait that long. 
know that I can’t eat any more salt horse, 
and the potatoes are nearly gone? I’ve 
stood it the best I could, shipmate, and 
I’m not complaining; but it’s terrible to 
be here all alone. I’m afraid of the 
Northern Lights. If they come too close 
they'll set the schooner afire, my dear 
Mary. 

I must write to you, dear, just a little 
note to say goodby, because I’m going on 
a cruise up to the Aurora Borealis and 
I won’t be back till the ice breaks up. I 
suppose Nellie’s baby is walking by this 
time, so I inclose a five-dollar bill. I wish 


| 


Don’t you know, Sandy, | 
Don’t you | 


you would buy the baby something for | 


his birthday. 
dear; sometimes I think my 
break. 
breaks. 
ham—why, you chump, 
salt horse all winter, 
Bring mea nice fat milk-fed chicken A la 
Maryland, with country gravy and French 
peas and asparagus and potatoes—lots of 
potatoes. Keeps off scurvy, you know. 


I am te rribly lonesome, 
heart. will 


I've been eating 


January 28, 1903. 
Sick all night. I don’t know what’s the 
matter with me. Yesterday I crawled 
aloft and knocked the ice away from the 
blocks and stays with a hammer, and it 
was cold, and I don’t suppose I shall ever 
be warm any more. 


January 28, 1903. 10 P.M. 

I have the scurvy. My legs are swelling 
and my stomach’s gone wrong. I don’t 
feel like moving around. I must get away 
tomorrow or it will be too late. 

I can’t eat any more of the salt horse. I 
wish Nibs was a Great Dane instead of a 


little bulldog. I'd eat him in a minute. 
But he’s too small and thin. Not worth 
while. 


January 30, 1903. 


and you know it! | 


I won't come back till the ice | 
Waiter, bring me a boiled Virginia | 


I didn’t eat any supper and turned into 


my blankets at seven o'clock. I wanted to 
go up and see the lights, but it’s toocold. I 
imagine | have been a little lightheaded at 


times, but my brain is quite clear tonight. | 


As I lay here looking at the galley range, 
and wishing I had ambition enough to 
light a fire in it, I heard a voice calling me 
up on deck. I ran up right away. Mary 
Atwood—not the boat, but my Mary—I 
knew the voice immediately. She was out 
in the ice pack calling to me. I couldn’t see 
her at first, but presently she came floating 
across the ice floe toward the bow of the 
schooner. She was dressed in white and as 
she came toward me it seemed as if the 
night was lit up all around the ship. She 
came right in over the bowsprit. I was 
frightened at first and started to go below, 
but she kept calling: ‘‘ Wait, Ned, dear. 
I’m coming. I'm coming to help you bear 
it, darling.” 

So | waited until she reached the fore- 
mast, and I noticed that she didn’t have 





her crutches, which, of course, accounts for 


her being able to come such a long distance. 
I wasn’t frightened any more after that, 
and I held out my arms and she came and 
kissed my blackened lips, and laid her dear, 
warm cheek close to mine and cried over 
me, which is just like a good woman. Cry- 
ing over a mouldy sea biscuit like Ned 
Penny! 

How I have thought of her since I have 
been here alone! And to think that she 
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Write for FREE Booklets Telling About CLEAN Heat at LEAST Cost 
Think of going through a long-drawn-out winter like last season’s 
continuous cold spell and heating a big three-story building, including 
a 32 foot front store and THIRTEEN rooms—for about half a dollar 
aday! This was the experience of M. L. Matz, who declares that his 
building at Lancaster, Pa., was perfectly heated during the coldest 


weather. 
perience, Mr. Matz writes: 


The Underfeed Boiler did it. 


Well pleased over his ex- 


I ran this boiler all through last winter, which was unequalled in our vicinity for 


duration and severity. 
it to anybody contemplating the 


I certainly was ab'e to give the boiler a thorough test 
installation 


recommend 


of a Steam or Hot Water plant. My coal 


bill for the entire winter was $70.75. The Underfeed Boiler is easily operated and produces 


heat in a very short time.” 


The same satisfaction is found in the use of the Underfeed Furnace. 


Thousands have learned that 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed 


HEATING 
SYSTEMS 


WARM AIR 


URNACES - 


Bore WATER 


OILERS 


Save V2 to =/3 of Coal Bills 


_—- A sure saving like this means in a little while the Underfeed pays for 
f % j itself and the n keeps on saving x for you. Pea sizes of hard and soft 
eee ' coal and cheapes! slack—w! ich would smother fire in ordinary 








wie ~<a furnaces and boilers — yield im ie cceaticcataeiindiesy 
| = Underfeed as much clean, even heat as a ree wath | 
highest priced coal. Coal, easily fed trom po ‘ Fo 

74 below, burnsontop. Allsmokeand gases } 
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Our Underfeed Furnace Book or Special 
and iter Boilers are 
Ile ating plans and services of our 
Engineering Corps 
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who ou’d prefer to deal, 


THE *1h° 
Pick. Williamson Co. 
329 West Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


the flames, are con- 
and make more heat, besides in 
suring freedom from 
Ashes are few and are removed by shak- 
grate bar as in ordinary furnaces. 






smoke nuisance 


ummer-investment 


Underfeed 
any fac simile letters 
lerfeed plants. 
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are FREI Ww rite 
f local dealer with 


Furnace Dealers, Plambers and Hardware Dealers will be vitally interested in our Sales Plan. WRITE TODAY. 





Ypsilanti Moosehide Canoe and House Shoes 


For indoors or out, these Indian Shoes give great- 
est ease anddurability. Hand sewed and decorated 
incorrect style. Softas rubber, yet toughas rawhide, 


Ben’ s $2 Ladies’ 52 Boys’ $75 


All Postpaid. his and a score of 
de for Misses 
d Infants. 



















folder of 1916 sayin. 
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Ypsilanti Indian Shoe Co., 830 








The Texas Loan & Guaranty Co. 


Organized by Bankers of the State 
Centralizes one branch of business resulting 
from the development of the Natural Resources. 
We offer a stock based exclusively on First 
Mortgages, NOW paying 


8% Dividends — 


with the opportunity increase, 





entirely in the hands of 


Shares #12.50 each. 
investinent 


ala arge group of bz 

For details about this safe 
Write for Booklet *S” 

Texas Loan & ba sand Co., Houston, Texas 
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GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
With Them Anyone Can Swim or Float 
Supports From 50 to 250 Pounds 
We a hree Ounces 
Takes Up No More Room Than A Pocket 
Handkerchief 
Sold by Druggists, Statio 
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Hardware de al s, Toy Store ” 
1 us direct, enclose price to Dept. r. 


AYVAD MANUFACTURING + eas pect Hoboken 7 4 
me ag nm County Council classifie 


Water-W ings with be dye peat Sanaa 
@ AGENTS WANTED 


Wptsbteet and bast echost 

Experienced 

WW ace 
Payment Plan free. 


Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 823 Majes- 
tic Building ,Detroit,Mich 
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IN NO COMBINE OR TRUST 


HORLICK’ 


Original and Genuine 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk malted grain extract in powder. Aquicklunch. Keep iton your sideboard at home. 


Others are Imitations— Ask for “‘HORLICK’S’’ 


——a 


OE Bas 








would come to me over a couple of thou- 
sand miles of mountain and sea and ice to 
comfort and love and cheer me to the 
finish! I have been so lonely and wretched, 
and of late I have suffered much, though I 
have tried to bear it like a man. But when 
Mary came last night and sat by my berth 
all night, stroking my forehead and helping 
me to bear up, I couldn't help crying a littk 
She is such a wonderful woman. She left 
me at daylight, but she'll be back a little 
later. She won't leave me alone at nights, 
because the nights are hardest to bear 

Out in the Pass the ice is breaking and 
pounding and telescoping, and there ar 
ig gaps of open water. Tonight, when 
Mary comes back, I'll have steam up in the 
donkey and we'll cram every last rag of 
canvas on her I’ll cut the anchor chain 
saw a link out of it and let it go by the 
board. Mary will help me with the whee 
and we'll sail away out of this cold, lone 
some place. Mary understands all about 
the course We must keep to the south 
east in four fathoms and everything will 
come out all right. Nibs is eating the salt 
horse half a keg of it left Nibs, leave it 
alone the damned stuff; it | you 
scurvy, y 4 sy dete Don't vou ’ 
better? You have the mange, Nibs you 
look like a Mexican hairless instead of a 
bulldog 

At sea Must have been delirious 
Dreaming of Mary. If I close my eyes | 
see her at the wheel. Well, it’s a blessed 
dream. My own dear Ma 

Wonder what day thisis. I have scurv 
I'm dying. Mary still aboard, God bless 
her! Nibs still aboard. He's too small 
Only eat potatoes raw. Then you won't 
get scurvy 

Our Father Who art i: 
lowed —and forgive us as we forgiv rT 

I forgive Bully Madison - Mary asked 
me to--Our Father Who art in Heaven, 
hallowed be Thy name Thy kingdom 
come — Thy will be done on earth as it is it 
Heaven Give us this day our daily bread, 
and forg 














The log ended in an unintellig 
I closed the book, and Three-Fi 
Jack, with a nicety as generous @s it 
unexpected, went behind his bar and pre- 
tended to be busy with his glasses and 
bottles. For a long time he was silent, 
while I brooded over the story of Ned 
Penny and his dog Nibs. Presently Three 
Fingered Jack blew his nose with a re- 
sounding report, came from behind the bar 
and resumed his seat at the fire 

“T bought that log for a drink from a 
quartermaster of the revenuecutter Pol: 
The Polaris wintered at Duteh Harbor that 
year, and in the spring when the northerly 
drift commenced, they took a run over to 
Scotch Gap lighthouse. Bully Madison 
was there with the keeper. With his devil’ 
luck he’d made his run safely, as Neddy 
figured he would. I never heard the par- 
ticulars of his voyage or whether Monroe 
and the crew were ever heard from any 
more. But I do know, for I had it from the 
purser of the Polaris, that Bully Madison 
was found at Scotch Gap light, and that 
they gave him a passage to Puget Sound 

‘Two days later, when they were a 
couple of hundred miles south of the Fox 
Islands, it came on thick weather. When 
it cleared the first thing the lookout 
sighted was a ragged, battered-lookin’ litth 
baldheaded schooner coming across the 
bows of the Polaris. She had a deckload 
of lumber and was carryin’ a mains’l, jib 
an’ flyin’ jib. Her mizzenmast had beer 
broken off at the deckload and was trailing 
over the starboard quarter. She was water 
logged and ridin’ very low 

‘Half a mile ahead of the Polaris and a 
little to port the strange schooner luffs up 
into the wind and lies hove to with her 
black, ragged sails flappin’ crazylike. Both 
the lookout and the mate saw she was 
deserted, an’ th’ word was passed among 








th’ crew that she was th’ Flyir * Dutchn 
until Bully Madison comes on deck 
takes a squint at her through the skipper's 
glasses. Small need f'r Bully Madison t 


look twice 





: ; ; 
She lays quarterin’ to us,’ says Madi 

son, ‘an’ I can’t make it her ime, | 

unless I'm clean crazy it’s the Courtney 


Ford. And since the Courtney Ford went 
to pleces on Tigalda Island last August 
then I] must be crazy.’ 








The Polaris steamed up close to the 
derelict and lowered a boat. Bully Mad 
son went in the boat with th’ executive 
officer, an’ th’ executive officer « 
aboard first v h Bully at his heel 
went down into th’ eabir first, ana ire 
enough there was Bully Madison's ticket 
t i up on the { il Wa n 4 Ua? + il t 
next to Ned Per t’ sl 

nat a tur Bul a must have 
een on th’ night he abandoned | ship, 
vhen he left h ticket bel thin 


Courtney ra i 
ully Madison,’ say 
officer. ‘Pull yourself together, man, an’ 
we'll have a look aft 





Thev went a and there. lvir or 
face beside th wheel vith his art 
formin’ a pillow fr his head, was Ned 
Penny, froze stiff, an’ dead as a mackerel 
An’ right beside Neddy wi head and 
ront paws restir n er’s body, lay 
the terrible gaunt ske letor ola de 

‘“*Bully Madisor imed and went t 

d n oe 











eT 
a 
w 
m 
rh exe t ( er » I Pola 
reached Gown an ‘a Bully Madisor 
th’ collar 
soe"There say ne 
in’ Madisor ip. Who 
Is this dead al vny 
didn’t this scl 
“She ir « ld an’ she 
can't sink,’ ‘ r He's 
come back after me 1 killed th’ nigger, 
an’ the dog knows me aye, aye, sir, 
starboard she is Oh, that damned dog! 
Heave to, my hearties. Walk away with it 
All together now, and a good de p-sea 


chantey 
‘And with that 
litherin’, jibbe rn 
stark mad, an’ 
raised t’ stop hit 
never come up; an a mighty good job, say 
l th at he did 
‘What become o” th’ Courtney Ford? 
Th’ Polaris towe« r back to Dutch Har- 








bor. She lay there a couple of months, ar 
her owners finally abandoned her t’ th 
underwriters, who unloaded her, patched 


up her bottom an’ bent new sails on her 
Later she was sold to a Jap poache r, and 


a gunboat caught her next summer down 
in the Pribilofs and blew her to Kingdom 
Come 

* An’ as f'r Ned Penny and Nibs, th’ 


crew o’ th’ Polaris gives them both a decent 
funeral at sea, an’ when th’ Polaris get 
back on th’ Sound th’ paymaster writes a 
letter to this Mary girl o’ Neddy’s, down 
in Port Townsend. But th’ letter never 
reached her It seems she died at nine 
o'clock on th’ night of January 30, 1903 


If you'll look in Ned Penny’s log you'll 


find that that same night an’ hour he 
heard her callin’ him out in th’ ice 
*“*Which goes t’ prove what I[ was tellin’ 


you about dreams, an’ any man that don’t 
believe in dreams ain't a smart man an’ his 
head needs fixin’.” 

Three-Fingered Jack shook his own sin 
ful head and fingered the little gold ring in 
? 


is left ear 
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The iia of the Auto 














WARNER INSTRUMENT CO., 977 Wheeler sen Beloit, Wis. 


BR ANCHES \ 
i2 Ave 


Measures Car Value 


When a manufacturer equips a car with a Warner Auto- 
Meter, which costs him nearly three times 
best speed indicator, you may be sure that he chooses the other 
materials for his car with the utmost care, regardless of cost. 














































Message 
No. 19 
You Can't 
Square a 
Thing With 
Crooked 


l ines 


The Genuine has this Signature CORN 


1M, cllogy 


Imitators imitate name only. 
The only way they can make 
sales is by sailing under false 
colors. 

But they can no more success- 
fully imitate Kellegg's— the 
genuine— I oasted Corn Flakes 
than they can the Kellogg 
“square deal’ policy. 
You can't square a 
thing with crooked | 


< z 


—— 


TOASTED 


FLAKES» 








as much asthe next 
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iand Elsewhere 


(Continued from Page 10) 


it involves official recognition; 
and it seems that all that can be 
done practically is to rid the streets of 
those sinister and fugitive figures which 
appear with the fall of night. It almost 
seems, indeed, that the modern munici- 
pality must take it It may drive 
these women off the streets and into the 
house with the red light, or it May drive 
them out of the house into the white light 
of the streets at night. Most cities today 
try to keep these women off the street 
But.to do even this requires an official who 
huts his eyes and his heart to a condition 
that is abject, pitiable and sad. It requires 
a man of that type in which the sins, the 
mistakes and the failures of others excite 
a moral indignation, or else one in which it 
can be artificially provided by an affecta- 
tion of that impersonal precision which, as 
it is supposed, should replace in the official 
breast ali human feeling. And yet, even 
ith the most rigerous and morseless 
executive, this process is difficult. It would 
be difficult even for a man possessed of the 
wide discretion and deep perspicacity that 
inhere in policemen the moment they get 
blue coats on their backs, and shields on 
their breasts, to detect among women on 
the streets at night those who are not fre- 
quently the of polite reference; 
and it would be still more difficult for these 
custodians of the law, who would, perhaps, 
not be the first to accept the pated stand 
ard, to tell whether the men on the street 
at aight were honest burghers or vieus 
marckeurs. It might be inconvenient to 
make them thus the silent and irresponsible 
udges of the motives and morals of people 
they meet So, in this particular applica- 
tion, the doctrine is exceedingly delicate, 
and about all the police can do is to deny 
the freedom of the streets to those women 
known to be licencieuses. And they might 
arrest men of the baser sort, although it is 
difficult, because of the modesty of women 
to the most 


unfortunate —to secure convictions in this 


because 


ubout 


ts choice. 


subjects 


some shreds rer 





ining even 
class of cases. 

But still the problem persists. Having 
been driven from the streets, where are 
these women to go? Are they to be driven 
out of town? 

It may be said, perhaps, that they have 
the alternative of reforming. But where? 

nder whose protection or auspices? And, 
pending the process, how are the y to be 
supported — clothed, fed, sheltered? There 
is somehow an impression that the habitués 
of the tenderloin are there because they 
want to be there, that they lead the kind of 
life they t is happy and joyous. 
Some speak of it, indeed, as if they them- 
selves were deterred from adopting it only 





do because 


by the fear of some future ee or 
punishment, and as if for the sacrifice they 
make here they are to be appropriately 
rewarded hereafter. But the fact is that 
these women are in that condition not 
because they want to be but because they 
have to be; because once In it through a 


mistake, and not always a mistake of their 
own, society will not let them seek any 
other condit 
As the 


eems to 


or rise to any higher level. 


as the general belief 





t} ferenc roel f 
ich with reference to herself 





at anyrate,they “havetolive They can- 
not live in our civilizatic ine they can 
get money they cannot get ‘ uniess 
they can get a job, and no ype o 
the m other { ahh the ne 1 wy i i\t 





Where to Find the Guilty 

So long as wome! ire Kept economically 
dependent on met t so long will thi 
condition exist; Just » long will official 
und adamii trations and societ have to 
choose one or the other horn of this di 
lemma. And until the dawning of a better 
aay in which there hall be an equal 

pport nity for men and women, equal 


ioymMment and to 


» keep what they make, 





t arn money 





just SO long e® poor creatures be 

; A } 
found in our ities. If a man falls 
ie does not lose } b or his position in 
LOCK or his chanee of life, and so, eco- 





that fact does not drive him 


either to the river or the 


nomicaly, 
tenderloin, or to 
walk the streets at night to get his bread 

Many girls who find themselves com- 
pelled to make a living are confronted with 
the impossibility of making that living 
because the wages paid are too small to 
live upon. And herein the employer who 








is grasping profits has a certain respon- 
sibility, and though he may evade that 
responsibility in his own mind or in the 


minds of others by complaining of the | 


police, he will not in all probability be able 
to evade that responsibility when he faces 
that God to whom he prays. The recent 
report of the Government in the so-called 
white-slave traffic shows the effect of this 
cause and bears out a statement of Doctor 
Sanger, who, in his history of the social 
evil, says: 

‘A prolific cause of female depravity can 
be found in the several tables showing the 
description of the employment pursued and 
the wages received by the women previous 
to their fall, and it will be a question for 
the political economist to decide how far 
mere business consideration should be an 
apology on the part of employers for a 
reduction in their rates of remuneration, 
and whether the savings of a small percent- 
age in wages is not more than counter- 
balanced by the enormous amount of 
taxation enforced on the public at large to 
defray the expenses incurred on account of 
a system of vice which is the direct result, 
in many cases, of insufficient compensation 
of honest labor.” 

Then there is the more indirect but no 
less potent effect of the manipulation that 
goes on under the form of law, that subtle 
process of exploitation and appropriation 
which makes millionaires of the few and 
paupers and criminals of the many. In 
the first cold days of winter the monopolist 
may raise the price of meat or bread or oil, 
and in a lor rdly Way give the proceeds of his 
facile extortion to charity, a at the same 
moment and because of what he has done, 
somewhere in these big cities of ours, some 
poor girl succumbs and goes out on the 
streets to get her bread. 


Suffering From Our Social System 


And when we reflect that these women 
are but women after all, that, like their 
more fortunate sisters, they love comfort 
and fine clothes, it will be seen that they 
are not to be altogether and eternally con- 
demned if, in their desire to have those 
things which they see other women in 
economic ease and security enjoying to the 
point of luxury and extravagance, they 
yield to the temptations everywhere about 
them. To imagine that this condition can 
be cured or even bettered by the brutalities 
of prisons, after they have been tried for 
thousands of years and by all are admitted 
to have failed, and failed miserably, is 
absurd. Such methods have no tendency 
other than to brutalize and embitter their 
victims, and all the serious students of this 
ubject, all the criminologists-- Dr. Alfred 
Havelock Ellis and the rest 
are agreed that legal restrictions and moral 
crusades have never influenced conditions 
in the least. The problem will never be 
solved by pretending an outraged morality 
or by hounding the fallen; it will be solved 
only when it is intelligently recognized as 
one of the many evils of industrial slavery 
and kk gal priy ile ye 
There were afforded quite recently in 
Cleveland and in Toledo examples of the 
y practical manner in which economic 
ges may affect what are called moral 
dition The boards of assessors of 
raised the valuations of 
ity in the most undesirable quarters 
hose cities that is, the boards wisely 
assessed it according to its rental or earn- 
it All know the sinister implica- 
earning power” in this 
relatior all know what it connotes; all 
vast implications. And no action 
taken by the 
courts could have the influence for good 
that this blow struck at the root is like ly to 
have this a prac ‘tical method of ren- 
uv profits ible, not to its immedi- 
ite practitioners —for they suffer now from 
its unprofitableness —but to the ultimate 
recipients of its profits, those higher up in 
society, to whom all this vice ministers and 
whom it supports 
I should not wish, however, to be under- 
tood as blaming particularly and alone 
those who rent places for this purpose I 
should be disposed to blame them more, if 
I blamed them at all, for their public pro- 
testation against the business rather than 
for their silent participation in it, for they, 
too, are but the impotent victims of our 
whole social system; they can be released 


slaschko, 








de ring vice \ 


police or by the criminal 


August 6,1910 





Accept This Gift 


We have a box of rare biscuit bonbons waiting for 


your address. They are 


the newest dainties out. 


Please write for the gift today. 


Sunshine 


You are missing more than you 
know until you ask for this box. 
There are chocolate wafers in it— 
one style filled with sweet vanilla 


cream. And there are crisp sweet 
biscuits made in several dainty 
forms. 


They are used as desserts or 
confections. No other bakery in 
America produces anything half 
Su good, 


When you taste these dainties 
you are bound to want more. That 
is one reason why we send them. 
They will also indicate what mar- 
velous skill is employed in the 
Sunshine bakeries. 

Ours are the world’s finest bak- 
Here we make biscuits of 
every kind, from soda crackers up. 

All are baked in white tile 
ovens, and all are made with the 


eries, 


Specialties 


same rare skill employed in these 
biscuit bonbons. 

When you taste these samples 
you will insist on the 
Sunshine brand on biscuits of 
every kind. 


wish to 


Simply send us your name and 
address and the name and address 
of your grocer. A postal will do. 
The next mail will bring you this 
free assorted box. Your grocer 
will then supply you the kinds 
which you like best. Cut out this 
reminder so you won't forget. 





—_— Ss 


A reminder to write to 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


181 Causeway St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


for a free box of 


SUNSHINE SPECIALTIES 














The Stamp of Field Glass Perfection 


AAT CO 


Binoculars 





PERPLEX 


Prism Binoculars 


The Masterpiece of Optical Mechanism, enables you to 
see farther, see learer, and see more of an object than any 
glass of equal price 

From 6X to 18X contains features not found in any other 
held glass 

Other ATCO Glasses, Autocrat, Simplex and Duplex from 
$15.00 up give the maximum of service at the minimum of cost 

Every ATCO Binocular is Guaranteed. “Satisfaction, 

ew Glass or Money Back,"” making you absolutely safe in 
ordering direct if your dealer does not have them 

If no local dealer can show them write for Catalog 21 and 
order direct 


AMERICAN THERMO-WARE CO. 
16 Warren Street, New York 
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I World's First Prize in Penmanship. by 






A Pa 

rite me. I will send FREI ft my 

Favorite Pens " t erianJournal. 
c. w. RANSOM, 

263 Reliance Building. Kansas City, Missouri 





An Opening for a | 
Retail Store 
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| the beginning 
cluding tree a 204 
a retall store 


Edw. B. Moon, 8 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
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Investigation plus 
Experience 


Our Pacific Northwest Se- 
curities are based not only 
on thorough, expert inves- 
tigation but also on years 
of experience in this par- 
ticular class of investments. 


Our officers have lived in the Pacific 
Northwest from 5 to 40 vear ind 
have been dea ng in interest bear ny 
curities trom 10 to 30 year 

We know the Pacihc Northwest, it 
geography, its history, its resource 
it development, its prospects and 
its people. 


For many years we have been pron 


nently identifed with the financial 
development of the Pacitte North 
west 


You will find it profitable to consult 
us when considering the purchase of 
Pacific Northwest Securities be 


Cause 


Our operations are confined exclu 
sively to Municipal and Corporation 
Bonds originating in the Pacific 
Northwest which are purchased sole 
ly for our own account after the most 
searching investigation 
We court the fullest investigation of our 
SECURITIES and OURSELVES and refer 
to any Bank or Individual in Seattle. 
Write for list **C"* of well Selected 
Bonds, netting 4! to 7 


I hK tr 
oe I 


Davis & Struve Bond Company 


709 Second Ave., Seattle 















Amusement Business 


SS: 


Get into the game with a Ten-P 


innet Outtit vl 
Pinnet ‘ 


i he en 





pleasure resort, or poolroor t the all-the i 
Get Our Big, Free Ten-Pinnet Book 
—It Shows You Everything—Tells 
You How to Start in Ten-Pinnet 
Business —The Story Complete! 

You make more with Ten-Pinnet and it tar le 1 


’ 1 ' 


1 t aN t re 

A ‘ 
p the 5 and the balls retur gta Large Six Inch Balls 
All the profits above ret y a 
Pinnet busine th as little $ 


TEN-PINNET COMPANY 





Ten -Pinnet—The Big Paying 





252 Van Buren Street INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


STORE MANAGER 


lar retail ere! 





i t Tr, ‘4 i is, ¢ « 
Chicag St. Louis, Kan City, " i 
Address Lock Box 1533, New York City 











from its difficulties, from its pains and from 
its insidious influences for evil only when 
all men are released from the system itself. 
This social system, with privileges for the 
few and proscriptions for the many, 
creates these conditions and these types, 
and we cannot get rid of either, no matter 
what we do, so long as we continue to pro 
duce them. If the police were to drive 
these habitués into some other town or into 
the river their places would be promptly 
filled the very next day by others exactly 
like them. 

This fact will become clear and patent to 
any one who will but open his eyes and 
honestly, fearlessly, look about him. He 
should be warned, however, before look- 
ing, that the spectacle he is about to behold 
will reveal society to him in a new light; 
a light that will make him inexpressibly sad 
and that will interfere seriously with his 
peace of mind for the rest of his days. But 
it may make him wiser; it may move him 
to the desire and duty of going to them in 
the spirit of reason, the longing to help and 
to save them; and presently he will con- 
clude that the best way to help and save 
them is to begin to reconstruct society so 
that it shall no longer produce the con- 
ditions that condemn thousands of his fel- 
low human beings to such a life, or to such 
a death as it is pretty certain to be To 
maintain economic conditions that pro- 
duce these effects and put these people in 
the tenderloin, and then to turn around 
and berate and beat and destroy them, 
seems to be a bigger crime than any they 
have ever committed. It passes compre 
hension how any one can look at them and 
see’ how miserable, how poor, how wretched 
they are, and then have any feeling of 
hatred for them or any wish to hurt them 
more than one has hurt them already. In 
one who realizes their helplessness, their 
dumb yearning for life, they inspire only 
feelings of profoundest pity. 


It 


HE problem of gambling will be four d, 

too, to sound in deeper complexities 
than many suppose. In the vocabulary of 
the municipal moralist gambling means 
the activities of those places where men 
play with the forbidden paraphernalia of 
the professional gambler. Such places 
have existed in all cities of the world, and 
have been patronized by those for whom 
games of chance have some peculiar fas- 
cination. 

Gambling, which is just one expression 
of the spirit of speculation that is rife in 
Christendom, is not a vice of those who are 
engaged in productive toil. It is indulged 
in rather by those who live off the labor of 
others, those who do not earn money, but 
merely gather or appropriate, often by the 
subtle processes of the law, the money that 
has been earned by others. Gambling is 
essentially a vice of the idle, and exists 
only where there is apparent in the upper 
classes of society that decadence which 
comes with wealth and luxury, all of which 
is made possible by those processes of 
exploitation that take from the man who 
works and give to the man who does not 
work. The wages of the workingman, it 
muy therefore be said, are indeed wasted 
in gambling and in speculation, but they 
are not wasted by the workingman him 
self; they are wasted before he gets them 
by those who are living idle lives on the 
product of his toil. 

In these several respects, however, there 
is evidence everywhere of improvement 
There is today a keener public conscience 
the race is growing more respectable, more 
temperate; and this improvement in char 
acter -s finding in most cities a better, more 
wholesome, reflection. But this ameliora 
tion is not to be attributed so muck to the 
laws as to the improvement in the habits of 
men. The present generation, lor instance, 
has witnessed an improvement in the cus 
toms of the table. There is doubtless more 
temperance in everything but speech than 
ever before: it is no longer considered one 
of the accomplishments of a gentleman to 
be able to drink himself and his companions 
under the table every evening, and, though 
the custom of the ladies’ withdrawing after 
the dessert still holds, it no longer has the 
basis it once had. It is not, perhaps, too 
much to say that this growth in temper- 
ance offers at least one explanation of the 
recent remarkable opposition to the liquor 
traffic; it may be found to be one of the 
causes of prohibitive laws rather than one of 
the effects. And this leads to a considera 
tion of the source of law, a subject which 


may better be considered at another time 
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Every thoughtful man 


knows you can't build a 
shop over night that will 


turn out a good product. 


It has taken us fifteen 
years to reach the point 


where we can deliver for 


$25 to $50 


made-to-order clothes 


that compare exactly 
with the product of the 
$50 and $75 tailor, 
who does business on 


a much smaller scale. 


Our local representative will show our neu 
Fall Woolens and take your measure. If you 
don’t know him, ask us his name and address 
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and Eastern papers told the farmers of the 
cheap lands to be found in the Southwest. 
Excursion rates, offered twice a month, 
brought thousands of farmers to Texas to 
clamor for the land the ranchmen owned. 
Here they were taken in charge by the real- 
estate men, who led the assault on the 
cattle industry in the interests of farming. 

The odds seemed to favor the cattleman 
who owned the land and did not want to 
sell, but in the end the farmer won, as he 
has always won such contests, and the 
ranchman turned real-estate man or sold 
out his property to a colonization company. 

When the cattlemen were forced to re- 
treat they carried the spoils of war with 
them. Some sold outright for ten dollars 
an acre. Ten dollars an acre amounts to 
sixty-four hundred dollars a section or six 
hundred and forty thousand dollars for a 
hundred sections, which is the average size 
of a ranch. Others became interested in 
founding towns and sold out an entire 
section in town lots at more than one 
hundred dollars an acre. Some sold and 
bought and sold again, and with the rapid 
increase in land values their money doubled 
on each transaction. 


A Cattleman With Millions 


flood of money from foreign land in- 
vestors kept Texas prosperous while the 
remainder of the country groaned under 
the pressure of a panic. Men who had 
counted their wealth by the number of 
cattle their branding iron had seared, be- 
gan to invest money in bank stock and city 
real estate. The main business street of 
Fort Worth is exactly one mile long and the 
business houses on it represent investments 
by cattlemen who retired on the wave of 
the land boom. The one exception is a big 
office building. Imbued with the Christ- 
mas spirit last year, one of these cattlemen 
sent for his three children to come and 
receive their Christmas gifts. Each of the 
three presents consisted of two million 
dollars’ worth of property —and he told his 
children they were more liberally provided 
for in his will. 

In the hunger for new farms a fewranches 
have remained untouched. Some of them 
have not yet been connected with railways; 
others have been retained intact by their 
owners out of respect to tradition. 

“I guess I can’t stop you from building 
a railroad across my ranch,” a cattleman 
told the promoter of a road last fall. ‘‘Go 
ahead and build it if you have to, but when 
your trains get on my ranch I don’t want 
them to stop. Just keep going until you 
get out of it again. I am not going to have 
any rotten little towns built on my land, 
with farmers bothering me to sell them a 
quarter section.” 

This explains why one_ prospective 
Texas railway has on its blueprints no 
station where a hustling new townsite 
ought to be located. 

The Matador, JA, Circle Seven, Santa 
Gertrudas and SMS are among the few 
remaining of the big ranches. The others 
are gone, their magnificent distances cut 
up by wire fences, and their pastures dotted 
with new farmhouses and ambitious towns. 

Even on these ranches things are not as 
they used to be. Cattle from the SMS 
ranch are no longer fattened on grass and 
shipped to market from the pastures. 
Inste ad there is a giant feed mill, the big- 
gest of its kind in the world, which grinds 
up scientifically balanced rations for the 
cattle. A standard-gauge railway track 
leads from the mill to the feed pens, and 
carries feed to the cattle in trairioads. 
With it four thousand cattle can be fed 
inan hour. The feed mill offers a striking 
contrast to the old range methods of even 
ten years ago, and is another reason why 
beefsteak is high and will remain so. 

The process of cutting up the ranches is 
still going on, with a constant tendency 
toward the small farm. When it was first 
discovered that crops could be grown in the 
grass country the vast tracts of cheap land 
— — and opportunity for 
the big farm. The farmer bought all the 
land he could afford and then, with a steam 
plow, planted whole sections in corn or 
cotton or milo maize. The levei prairie 
country, where it is possible to plow a 
furrow a mile long without once pausing 
for stump or rock, makes conditions ideal 
for this kind of farming; but only a few 
succeeded at it, while many failed. With 
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CUTTING UP THE BIG RANCHES 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


perfect seasons the thousand-acre cornfield 
might prove as productive as the forty-acre 
patch, but the perfect season never existed, 
and the forty-acre man had much better 
opportunity to nurse his crop through a 
drought or to do a quick job of replanting 
after a late frost. The man with the big 
farm soon learned this and now devotes his 
attention to the half or quarter section near 
at home, and rents out the remainder. 

It must not be supposed that in the 
eutting up of the big ranches the cattle 
industry disappeared from the plains. On 
the contrary more people are now engaged 
in cattle-breeding than ever before. Only 
a few herds of more than a thousand head 
exist now, but instead there are many herds 
of ten or fifty or one hundred head. With 
a few acres in alfalfa and milo maize the 
owner of six hundred and forty acres can 
care for fifty or one hundred head without 
interfering with his farm crops. Instead 
of one cow to every fifteen acres as under 
the old buffalo-grass system, it is now 
possible to keep a steer for each acre of 
the farm, and the steers go to market in 
better condition and sell at higher prices. 
Old cattlemen, who see the present meager 
herds, recall the good old days, and remark 
that on a trail herd they would not have 
noticed the loss of the cattle it now takes to 
make a herd. But the cattleman has never 
been completely reconciled to changed con- 
ditions and his comments on present-day 
methods may be more or less biased. The 
fact remains that the number of cattle has 
never materially diminished through all the 
changing fortunes of the plains. Meantime 
the lowly hog, despised of cattlemen, but 
esteemed by those who know him better, 
is for the first time rooting up the buffalo 
pastures and bringing prosperity to his 
owner, 

As for our old friend, the cowboy, he has 
lost his contempt for the nester. The rail- 
roads brought girls to the ranches, and Joe 
and Pete and Hank lost their bashfulness 
and became nesters themselves. They now 
plant corn in the old pastures, and some of 
them even raise hogs. A few have never 
been reconstructed. These men left the 
plains and found new opportunities for 
adventure as trainmen or automobile 
drivers. 

‘The plains is not what it used to be,” 
complained one. ‘“‘It’s too crowded now. 
Why, you can’t cuss a cat there without 
getting your teeth full of hair!’ 


A Son of ihe Soil 


V _ the farmer is developing a surpris- 

4 ing thirst for e xpe rt information when 
it comes to the purchase of an automobile. 
For more than a year a few dozen automo- 
bile salesmen had tried their wiles on a 
hard-headed, hard- fisted tiller of the soil 
who cultivated his broad acres by means of 
a traction engine, but invariably without 
success 

All had given him up except one dealer 
who, through hard study and hard work 
in factory and shop, had mastered every 
detail of the intricate mechani sm 

One spring morning this dealer’s car 
stopped at the edge of a field over which 
the farmer's traction engine was pulling 
a gang-plow. The work did not proceed 
smoothly. The engine was bucking, stut- 
tering and complaining, and the dealer, his 
professional interest aroused, joined the 
me chanie and the farmer. 

“Why don’t you set your carbureter 
right?’’ he asked after a short examina- 
tion. “It’s adjusted for high speed only, 
and you re working on the luw_ three- 
quarters of the time. You might also give 
her all the oil she needs. Your oil feed is 
only half open.” 

The farmer watched in silence as the 
mechanic mi a the suggested adjustments 
When the engine started off smoothly he 
turned to Pe automobile dealer, a twinkle 
in his shrewd eyes 

“*T reckon you won't talk about the fine 
upholstering and the elegant paint if I 
should ask you to show me your car,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ You seem to know your business 
That man has been here from the city four 
days now, trying to spot the trouble that it 
took you ten minutes to locate. Let’s 
see what you have for sale.”’ 

The dealer made the sale, and has since 
sold three other cars to the farmer's 
friends 
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HUDSON . 








“Look for the Triangle on the Radiator”’ 


You may know nothing about an automobile, but this you can prove for yourself 


“The HUDSON is the Most Comfortable to Drive 
and the Easiest Riding Among All Low 
Priced Touring Cars” 


Sit at the whee! of a Hudson— put 
your feet on the clutch and brake ped- 
als. See how natural and comfortable 
it is to operate them. 


Rest your right foot on the curved 
accelerator. Notice it is made so your 
foot will not slip off, and so placed in 
the foot board that a long day's drive 
will not tire or cramp vou. 

Grasp the big]$-inch steering wheel. 
Notice what a leverage it offers for 
the easy and safe control of the front 
Wheels. See how comfortable you can 
be while handling the wheel and how 
much foot room you have. 

You are going to buy an automobile 
principally for the pleasure you expect 
to get out of it. How much pleasure 
you will get will depend upon how 
comfortable you are when in it. This 
not only applies to you as the man who is 
going to drive it, but to your family and 
friends who are going to ride with you. 

That is why we lay special. stress on 
these Hudson features. You need not 
be an expert to appreciate how much 
these points should mean to you. 

The Hudson provides more foot 
room 1n front than any standard tour 
ing car at any price. It is even easy to 
get in and out from the driver's seat 
without disturbing the passenger in 
front. The big roomy tonneau rides 
like a rocking chair. 


Cars costing upwards from $4,000 
have the same style of spring suspension 
that you find on this $1150 car. 


You cannot yourself do very much 
toward improving American roads, but 
you can and should buy the car best 
suited for road conditions as you will 
findthem. Among all low priced cars 
the Hudson is the car which is so de 
signed and so built that with it you get 
the fullest possible enjoyment out of 
country driving. 

In addition to the satisfaction which 
goes with owning and driving such a 
comfortable car, the Hudson owner 
has the additional satisfaction of know- 
ing that he has one of the best looking 
touring cars built; particularly from 
cars in its own class does the Hudson 


stand out because of its wood looks. 


You must sit in a Hudson and ride 
in it to satisfy vourself as to its comfort 
and easy riding qualities, but you have 
merelv to look at it to appreciate it 
beauty of line and finish. 

Our records show that 27% of all 
Hudsons delivered (and we have de- 
livered over 4,200) are being used by 
physicians and business institutions. 
Business institutions look on an auto- 
mobile as an investment. ‘They choose 
the car which offers the most for the 
money. ‘That so many of them have 
chosen our standard passenger car 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 
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This price includes three oil lamps, two gas lamps, 
generator, horn, tire repair outfit, tools and jack 


models, as Cars lye t adapted for com 
mercial purposes, is the greatest com 


pliment that could be paid us. 


Every business institution that uses 
a Hudson pleasure car for commercial 
purposes is willing to testify of the 
satisfactory service they vive and tothe 


unusually low cost of operating and 
maintaining them. 


| vidence from these uset ; plus the 
testimony of the thousands who are 
using our cars purely for pleasure, 1s 
conclusive that the Hudson is beyond 
any question of doubt the best buy on 
the market. 

Uhe Hudson offers more real sound 
automobile value for the money than 
any other make. 

The Hudson Catalogue and Hudson Lut 
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CHOCOLAT- 
DUHAMEL 


(Continued from Page 14) 


possibly convey the person of Duhamel 
pe re. 

It was Tuesday, Emile’s afternoon off, 
but in view of Georges’ illness, which had 
continued since his fainting spell of the 
week before, Emile had consented to re- 
main on duty until four o'clock. 

“You shall have Friday off instead,” 
Bodin declared. He was in especially good 
spirits, for that very morning Paillard and 
Beretta had called in response to an apolo- 
getic note written by Gély under his part- 


| ner’s compulsion, and they y had pledged 
the renewal of their friendship in a happy 
fashion. 

“Yes, Emile,” Bodin repeated, “you 


shall have Friday off, for I shall call in 
Doctor Beretta this afternoon and he will 
no doubt get Georges on his feet again. 

Emile nodded condescendingly and 
barely concealed a smile. There was no 
telling where he would be on Friday if the 
grand coup he had planned for the follow- 
ing morning should prove to be as success- 
ful as he hoped. 

“*T need to make only a few purchases,” 
he replied loftily, “‘and I shall be back at 
half past five.” 

3odin smiled amiably. 

‘“*Stay as long as you like,” he said, and 
when at four o'clock Emile left by the 
front door instead of the kitchen entrance, 


he bade the waiter goodby with an affec- 
tionate heartiness. Emile bowed super- 
ciliously and made at once for a small 


grocery store near the corner of Seventh 
Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street. 

‘Hello, Uncle,” he said to a tall, white- 
haired man behind the counter. 


“*Not another cent,’”’ the grocer replied 
positively. 
Emile reached down into his trousers 


pocket and produced Bodin’s fifty-five 
dollars intact. The roll consisted of small 
bills, and it had an opulent bulkiness that 
made the grocer gasp. 

“Here is your little loan,” 
peeling off tive one-dollar bills. 
listen to me.” 

For ten minutes he 
the missing heir with a vivacity that 
caused his uncle to shake with laughter. 
Jean Dupont was the grocer’s name, and 
his thick white hair and mustache 
him an almost distinguished appearance. 

‘But what impelled you to try on this 
dodge?” he asked Emile 

‘It was a stroke of genius,’’ Emile 
replied proudly “On the morning the 
dispatch was published I was polishing the 
railing in front of the café, when 
Bodin disappeared for a moment. — In- 
stantly it came over me like a flash, ‘Why 
should | not be the missing heir?’ On the 
spur of the moment | ran behind the cigar 


Emile said, 


**Now, 


unfolded the tale of 


brass 


case and tore the corner off a sheet of 
paper. ‘Mon cher Adrien,’ I wrote with 
the back of a thin steel pen. It was a 


beautiful example of feminine penman- 
ship, and when | dropped it on the floor 
Bodin picked it up and bit immediately 
The rest 

Once more Emile produced the roll and 
laid down five one-dollar bills the 
counter 

“With your silk hat and frock coat,”” he 
continued, * you will be pe rfectly safe. No 
knows Duhamel, and the danger of a 
clash with the real Duhamel is nothing at 
all, for the Lorraine will not dock until half 
past nine, and our coup will be all over at 


you know 


on 


one 


a quarter vo ten 

** But ” the grocer said 

‘But nothing,” Emile broke in. ‘‘It 
will be a hundred dollars found money. 


With all the 3 that you know, it 
Will be an easy matter to hire a big touring 
car wit! lat fiver 

a And rw police a? 

“If the pe could not find the real 
Adrien Duhamel,” Emile concluded, ‘it 
stands to reason they will not find his 
imitation father 

A quarter of an 
followed, and Dupont 


MeCARWIUENS 


Dupont asked 


lice 


hour of skillful argument 
at length slapped his 


thigh with his « pen hand 
‘1 will do it,” he cried, “if it is only for 
the fun of the thing.’ 


At nine o'clock the following morning 
the telephone bell of the Maison Bodin 
trilled sharply and Crépin Bodin himself 
answered 

‘Allo! he said * Allo! Oh, good 


morning, Doctor. You want to know about 
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A Bathroom That Will Give 
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I is a matter of far-sighted policy to make every home investment count—not only as to com- 
fort, sanitation and attractiveness, but in the enhancement of the building’s present monetary 
value and in the safeguarding of its future worth. Inferior bathroom fixtur es, with their 








rapid deterioration in dependability and service, always detract from a building’s worth. There 
is no such thing as permanency tn equipment of this character. There is certainly little satisfactior 
” ” 

All bathroom fixtures bearing the “Standard” guarantee, because of their een ity and 
dependability, add to a building’s value in far greater measure than their moderate cost 
indicate and assure a life-time of service. 

All genui “Standard” ires for bathroom, — Woul a } 
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t r r Guaranteed Bat e ¢ G 5 
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triple « swale It is guaranteed for five years. & intee la ke ‘ 

Phe Re I Black Label Buth is double ena purporting t “Standard” are spuri 

eled. It is guaranteed tor two years. It you less the ar ry guar tbel. 


Send for your copy of our beautiful new book ‘Modern Bathrooms.” It will prove of invaluable assistance in the planning of your 


bathroom. Many model rooms are illustrated, costing from $78 to $600. This valuable book is sent for 6 cents postage. 
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is the big question with all store 
owners. The answer is simple: 
brillant and effective lighting of 
attractive windowdisplays makes 
people stop, look, admire, desire 
enter—and buy. With 


General Electric 
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Georges? Since your visit yesterday aft 
noon he is much improved. You do 1 
want to know about Georges O-oh! 1 
is something else Certainly I will all 
you tospeak. What is it?” 

For three minutes Crépin held the 
receiver to his ear while Doctor Beretta 
told him of the Lorraine's expected arrival 

But if he is on board hadn't I better 
go down to meet him No he exclaimed 

You would spoil everything,”’ Beretta 
said. ‘It is for you to keep your eye on 
Emile You say he suspects nothing ; 

: Absolutely nothing,’ Bodin replied 

‘Then let him continue to do so, 
Beretta rejoined, ‘‘and Pailk: 
meet the old man at the pier and bring 
him up as soon as possible. Good-by.’ 

Crépin hung up the receiver with a sigh 

They will take their percentage of the 
reward,’ he murmured but what does it 
matter? —a table more or less on the second 
floor.” 

It was nearly nine o'clock and Emik 
dusted the tablecloths with an assiduity 
that broke two tumblers and a saucer 
but Bodin only smiled 

** Accidents will happen, Emile,”’ he said 
and the waiter agreed with a haughty nod 

Finally half past nine arrived, and 
Emile, with one eye on the street door and 
the other on his employer, hastily rat 
over his points There seemed to be no 
ossible slip-up, and he was not in the 





east nervous when a sixty-horse-powet 
automobile drew up at the curb and a tall 
white-haired gentleman alighted He wa 
garbed in a frock coat, a trifle long in the 
skirts but silk-lined to the edge A litth 


red ribbon showed in his right lapel and 
on his thick white hair a high hat wa 
pe rched a high hat so beaut ifully polishe d 
that it temporarily blinded Crépin 

*Is this M. Bodin?” the visitor inquired 

Crépin bowed. Outwardly he appeared 
quite calm, but it was all that he could do 
to hold his kne es in check 

“It is,”” he re plied 

I am Adolphe Duhamel,” the visitor 
said simply 

Bodin made a deepe r obeisance and 
looked behind him There stood Emil 
with mouth agape and eyes staring It 
Was the cue 

** Mon pere - Emil shri ked 

Adrien!” the newcomer cried Just 
in the nick of time he placed his hat 
carefully on a marble-topped table, for 
the next moment Emik eized him in a 
strangle hold and burst into a fit of hy 
terical weeping 

“Gently, gently,”” Dupont murmured, 
“you are ruining my cravat.” 

But Crépin heard only his waiter’s sobs 
He gazed with streaming ¢ yes at the affect- 
ing scene and then he ran to the kitchen 

*Gély,” he cried, come at once 
Chocolat-Duhamel has arrived.” 

Gély made for the café, followed by the 
assistant chef 

“Stop,” Gély thundered. ‘‘ Where are 
you going?” 

The assistant chef shrugged and re- 
turned to the range 

‘**He can be of service,’ Bodin inter- 
rupted. ‘‘Let him go upstairs and tell 
Georges instantly to dre himself and 
come down to the cafe.’ 

The assistant chef shrugged and started 
obediently for the back stairs. Ten min 
utes later he returned with Georges, and 
when the latter entered the café the assist 
ant chef peeped in Around the corner 
table sat Emile, Dupont, Gély and Bodin, 
and in front of them stood an empty quart 
bottle of vintage champagne Georges 
was immediately set to work opening 
another one, and after he had filled the 
glasses he wus bidden to return to the 
K 


“And now to business,"” Dupont said, 
after the quartet Was again undisturbed 
“Now to the reward Fifty thousand 
francs you shall have without delay.”’ 

He stood up and felt in the tails of hi 
coat, but without result. More and more 
clouded his face became as he explored the 
pockets of his garment 

**Have I been robbed?” he muttered. 
Suddenly his face broke into a smile, 
which merged into a huge guffaw as he 
struck the marble table with his fist 

“Idiot that lam!” he shouted. ‘' I gave 
all my money to the commissaire the 
purser for safekeeping, and I am abso- 
lute ly pe nniless. What shall 1 do?” 

He turned to Bodin with a whimsical 
grin 

e suppose I must borrow from my 
chauffeur,” he said 
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“Not at all, not at all,’’ Bodin exclaimed. 
‘** Permit me. 

He jumped to his feet and ran to the safe 
in the corner, whence he returned with a 
roll of yellow-back bills. 

“How much do you require?’ Bodin 
asked, 

‘‘A trifle merely,’ Dupont repliéd. 
‘Five hundred frances will be snenah +i 

Under the tortured gaze of his partner 
Crépin counted out five twenty-dollar bills, 
which Dupont thrust carelessly into his 
trousers pocket, and for fifteen minutes 
more they sat and sipped their wine. At 
length Dupont arose. 

“*T must be going back to the steamer,” 
he said, ‘‘to get my money. Adrien, you 
will accompany me. We return in half 
an hour and perhaps we see your friends 
there and bring them with us. Too bad we 
missed them.’ 

It was the work of a moment for Emile 
to run upstairs and secure his hat, and 
when he returned Bodin assisted him into 
the tonneau with the tenderest solicitude. 

“Au revoir,” Dupont said, waving an 
airy adieu. ‘‘ Weare back in half an hour.” 

With a final honk the machine wheeled 
about and disappeared toward Sixth Ave- 
nue just as a brokendown hack ambled 
around the corner and approached the 
Maison Bodin. 

Gély and Bodin had barely entered the 
basement café when the shabby equipage 
came to a stop and Beretta and Paillard 
alighted. The third occupant of the car- 
riage descended rather shakily as if he felt 
the land rocking under him. 

‘‘Ah-ow mooch cost?” he asked the 
cabman. 

““T’ree dollars,’ the cabman said. ‘‘ De 
legal fare is four, but you bein’ a greenhorn 
I'll only charge yer t’'ree. See?” 

The third occupant explored a bulky 
purse with his thumb and finger and drew 
forth a silver dollar. He was short and 
insignificant in appearance but for his 
mouth and chin, both of which seemed to 
indicate a certain inflexibility of character. 
As for the latter, it protrude od three inches 
beyond the rest of his face, and even the 
cabman was overawed by it. 

‘*Wot’s dis?” he said as he balanced the 
coin in the palm of his hand 

‘Take eet or leave eet,” said the green- 
bee, and he followed Beretta and Paillard 
into the café, 

‘*Bodin,” Paillard called, ‘‘ there is some 

1e here you will wish to meet.” 

Bodin had commenced to superintend 
the clearing away of the champagne 
glasses, and Georges had just lifted a tray- 
ful of empty bottles when the third occu- 
pant of the carriage entered. Immediately 
there was a tremendous crash as the bottles 
fe Ml to the tile ~! floor. 

‘Blockhead!” Bodin cried, and then he 
turned toward the newcomer. For one 
minute he rubbed his eyes with his fingers 
and looked back at the trembling Georges. 

Jarring the chin and mouth, the newcomer 
was another Georges, slightly grayeraround 
the temples, but identical in build and 
height 

So,” said the visitor sternly, ‘‘it isyou!”’ 

“Oui, papa,” Georges murmured. 

“Do you consent to return with me?” 

- the duplic ate Georges. 

Georges’ lower lip tre smbled 

‘But Liliane he whimpered 

“I withdraw my opposition to Lliane,”’ 





said Georges’ father, with a wave of his 
hand. “She is an actress, but she 
business woman. She sues out a proce 


against me for malicious interference in a 
proposed contract of marriage I with- 
draw my op position, provided she discon- 
tinue Ss xd Yr action. 

‘I promise she 
answered 

‘Then you will come back?" 

“Ou , papa,’ Georges cried again 

**And serve your term with the colors?”’ 

Georges shrugged his shoulders 


shall do so,’ George 
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‘‘Rather than this life,” he said, ‘‘yes.”’ 
Georges’ father walked slowly forward 
and embraced his son dispassionately. 

“Take that thing off,’’ he said, pointing 
to the apron, ‘‘and sit down at this clean 
table with me.” 

He bowed to Paillard and Beretta. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “‘ you will join us 
in some refreshments?” 

He looked sharply at Gély and Bodin and 
el: appe od his hands. 

*“Come, come,” he said. ‘ Bestir your- 
selves. What shall we have, gentlemen? 
For alcohol it is too early, and sirop upsets 
my stomach. I have it.” 

He snapped his fingers at Bodin. 

**Chocolat-Duhamel,”’ he said, ‘‘and serv- 
ice for four.” 

“But,” Paillard began—‘‘But, M Du- 
hamel, these gentlemen are the proprietors. 
It is they who sent the cablegram. 

‘The second cablegram, yes,” said 
Duhamel, for it was none other than the 
chocolate king himself, ‘‘ but the first, no 
Also a letter came after the first cable- 
gram was sent; it reached me on shipboard 
this morning and it contained a full report 
of all that these canaille did to my Adrien. 
However, I shall not prosecute, for, though 
the boy has suffered, it will be a lesson 
to him.” 

‘*But,”’ Beretta broke in, ‘‘ who sent the 
first cablegram ?”’ 

Before Duhamel could reply the kitchen 
door opened and the assistant chef stepped 
forth. He was divested of his cooking 
costume and wore the correct morning 
attire of an English gentleman as inter- 
preted by a P: —, ti ailor. 

“Ah, M. Duhamel,” he cried, “‘it is at 
last that the fruits of an entire year’s work 
are garnered.” 

** Messieurs,”’ cried Duhamel, ‘‘ permit me 
to introduce to you the gentleman who 
traced my son here. It is he who was the 
instrument of restoring him to me.” 

The assistant chef bowed. 

‘‘A happy meeting,” he murmured. ‘I 
will celebrate it fittingly out of the fifty 
thousand franes that are to be my reward 

Bodin had collapsed behind the cigar 
stand. His head was sunk on his breast, 
and he stared at his former employees with 
upturned eyes. Gély retained his compo- 
sure, however, and rose philosophically to 
the occasion. He approached the table 
at which the Duhamels were sitting and 
rub bed his hands in a professional manne 

‘At your service, Messieurs,”” he said 
“You will pardon : a slight upset in the 
establishment. Emile, our waiter, and an 
accomplice of his decamped this morning 
with a hundred and fifty-five dollars of 
our money.” 

“What?” the assistant chef cried 
‘Were you as easy as that?” 

. My self, no,” Gély replied; “but I 
have a partner, Messieurs, a generous 
fellow, whose heart sometimes runs away 
with his head.” 

The reproach, so gently put, was too 
much for Crépin, and he wept unaffectedly, 
whereat the assis tant che f rose to his feet 
an d pl aced his hand on Crépin’s shoulder. 

‘Courage, mon ami,”’ he said. ‘It is I 
that am at fault primarily. I knew all and 
should have warned you in time. There- 
fore I shall make good the loss out of the 
reward that M. Duhamel is to give me.” 

Crépin dried his eyes 

“What nobility!” he « xclaimed. 

‘It is nothing at all,” the assistant cl 
cried. ‘‘Have no fear, Messieurs; I sh: 
get it back as sure as a tree.” 

He turned to the others and bowed. 

“Yes, Messieurs,” he said, ‘‘the mis- 
creant an d his accomplice are as good : 
appre *hended, for whe n my profe SSIO! al 
pride is touched I am infallib le 

Your professional pride?’’ Gély re- 
pes ated blankly 

reci ely,” said the assistant chef. 
to introduce myself: Iam M 
Lasnent Charpentier, of the Paris police.” 
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A complete line of Limousines 
Landaulets, Coupe, Touring Cars 
Torpedoes, Roadsters, Trucks 

and Delivery Wagons $1100 
to $4200 ’ 


Licensed under Selden Patent 













This booklet shows 20 different 
styles of cars, besides several pages 
of illustrations of motor and other detail, 
and gives a complete description of the new 
features incorporated in the 1911 models. 
If you want it 
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AILSA PAIGE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


The awful roar of the firing to the right 
deafened him; he caught a glimpse of 
squadrons of regular cavalry in the road, 
slinging carbines 
muffled blast of bugles reached his ears; 
and the next moment he was trotting out 


| into the smoke. 


After that it was a gallop at full speed, 
and he remembered nothing very distinctly, 
saw nothing clearly, except that every- 
where among his squadron ran yelling men 
on foot, shooting, lunging with bayonets, 
striking with clubbed rifles. Twice he 
felt the shocking impact of his lance point; 
once he drove the ferruled counterpoise at 
a man who went down under his horse’s 
feet. One moment there was a perfect 
whirlwind of scarlet pennons flapping 
around him; another, and he was galloping 
alone across the grass, lance crossed from 
right to left, tugging at his bridle. Then 


he set the reeking ferrule in his stirrup 
boot, slung the shaft from the braided arm 
loop, and drew his revolver—the new 


weapon lately issued, with its curious fixed 
| ammunition and its cap imbedded. 

There were groups of gray infantry in the 
| field, walking, running or standing. still 
| and firing; groups of lancers and dragoons 
| trotting here and there, wheeling, galloping 
furiously at the men on foot. A number of 
foot soldiers were crowding around a mixed 
company of dragoons and lancers, striking 
at them, shooting into them. He saw the 
lieutenant-colonel of his own regiment 
tumble out of his saddle; saw Major Lent 
put his horse to a dead run and ride over 
a squad of infantry; saw Colonel Arran 
disengage his horse from the crush, wheel 
and begin to use his heavy saber in the mass 
around him. Bugles sounded persistently; 
he set spurs to his tired horse and rode 
toward the buglers, and found himself 
beside Colonel Arran, who, crimson in the 
face, was Whipping his way out with drip- 
ping saber. 

Across a rivulet on the edge of the woods 
he could see the regimental colors and the 
bulk of his regiment reforming; and he 
spurred forward to join them, skirting the 


and drawing sabers; a | 


edge of a tangle of infantry, dragoons and | 


who were having a limited but 
affair of their own in a cornfield 
where a flag tossed wildly—-a very beauti- 
ful, square red flag, its folds emblazoned 
with a blue cross set with stars. 

Out of the mélée a score of disheveled 
lancers came plunging through the corn, 
striking right and lef 
clung to them with the fury of panthers; 
the square battle flag, flung hither and 
thither, was coming close to him; he 
emptied his revolver at the man who 
carried it, caught at the staff, missed, was 
almost blinded by the flashing blast from 
a rifle, set spurs to his horse, leaned wide 
from his saddle, se 
from its rings, and, swaying 
blood from a sword-thrust in the 
his frantic horse carry him whither 
listed, away, away, over the swimming 
green that his sickened eyes could see no 


longe r 


lancers 


bloody 


, deluged with 
face, let 


XVII 
Oh EVERY highway, across every wood 
trail, footpath and meadow streamed 


the wreckage of seven battlefields. Through 


mud and rain crowded heavy artillery, 
wagons, herds of bellowing cattle, in- 
fantry, light batteries, exhausted men, 


wounded men, dead men on stretchers, men 


in straw-filled carts, some alive, some 
dying. Cannoneers cut traces and urged 
their jaded horses through the crush, 
cursed and screamed at by those on foot, 
menaced by bayonets and sabers The 
infantry, drenched, starving, plastered with 
mud to the wais toiled doggedly on 
through the beneaee batteries in deplor- 


able condition struggled from mudhole to 


ized the silk, jerked it | 


t at the infantry that | 


it | 


mudhole; the reserve cavalry division, 
cut out and ferced east, limped wearily 
ahead, its rear guard firing at every step 
To the north, immense quantities of 
stores clothing, provisions, material of 
every de scription — Were on fire, darkening 
the sky with rolling, inky clouds; an en- | 
tire army corps with heavy artillery and 


baggage crossed the river enve loped in the 
pitehy, cinder-laden smoke from two bridges 
on fire. The forests, which had been felled 
from the Golden Farm to Fair Oaks to 
form an army’s vast abatis, were burning 
in sending roaring tornadoes of 
flame into rifle pits, redoubts and aban- 
doned fortifications Cannon thunde 


sections, 


red | 
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ge kK bottled grape juices give you ‘‘ the bitter with 
~J the sweet Che sweet is the pure juice of the edible 
part of the grape. ‘The bitter is the tannic acid derived 
from the seeds and skins by over-pressing. 

Its presence can be detected, first, by a cloudy appearance 
of the juice, with precipitation of sediment after standing 
second, by a bitter after-taste in drinking the juice — an 
effect of astringency or puckerishness similar to that pro- 
duced by alum. 

The tannic acid that causes this bitterness is not one of 
the beneficial fruit acids that help to make the healthful- 
ness of the grape —these acids are the tartaric, citric and 
malic. Tannicacid isunwholesome and a digestive irritant. 

Walker’s Grape Juice is without this tannic acid. — Its 
absence from Walker’s can be proved inversely as its 
presence is proved in other grape juices. Walker’s is clear 
and transparent; no cloudiness, no floating matter, no sed- 
iment. Its flavor is full, rich, sweet and mellow; there is no 
astringent taste or shrivelling sensation in the mouth after 
its use. Neither does it discolor the teeth, 
lips or tongue, as ordinary grape juices do. 

There is no virtue in the elements that make 
ordinary grape juices unattractive to the eye and 
detract from their flavorand healthfulness. “Those 
elements are in simply because it is easier and 
cheaper to let them in than’ to keep them out. 

They are not in Walker’s, because the Walker 

standard demands the best —only the desirable 
elements of only the finest Concord Grapes. 


The full, smooth flavor and rich, fruity bou- 
quet of Walker’s Grape Juice are a revelation 
to those who have known only the ordinary 
juices made from over-pressed grapes. 


Be sure you get Walker’s—in the “*Ten-Pin” 
Bottle. Sold by the best grocers and druggists 
4 SS 
Also at soda fountains. 


Write for the recipe book showing many 
delicious grape juice drinks and desserts. 


THE GRAPE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
North East, Pa. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
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Association of Dental Facultie If inte | 
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ard on 
iltaneot 
with the 


iterrupted 


at Ellison’s Mills; shells rained } 
Gaines’ Farm; a thousand simi 
volleys of musketry mingled 
awful uproar of the cannon; uni 


sheets of light from the shells belehiuned 
the smoke pall like the continuous flare 
of electricity against a thundercloud. The 


( ‘onfederacy, victorious, Was 
W rapped in flame and smoke 
At Savage’s Station the long railroad 


advancing 


bridge was now on fire; trains and stores 
burned fiercely; thousands of boxes of 
hard bread, barrels of flour, rice sugar 
coffee, salt pork, cases ol shoes, under 
clothing, shirts, uniforms, tinware, blan 
kets, ponchos, harness, medical stores, 


were in flames; magazines of ammunition, 
flat cars and box cars loaded with powder, 


shells and cart ridges, blazed and « xplode a, 


hurling jets and spouting fountains of fire 
to the very zenith 

And through the White Oak Swamp rode 
the commander-in-chief of an army in full 
retreat, followed by his enormous staff and 


escort, abandoning the siege of Richmond 
and leaving to their fate the wretched ma 
and wounded in the dreadful hos- 
itals at Liberty Hall. And the red batth 
igs of the Southland bur every hill 
Claymore’s mixed brigade, still holding 
together, closed the rear of Porter’s pow 
der-scorched army cor} 
The Zouaves of the Third 
what was left of them 
McDunn’s batte ry, 


1 SICK 


ned on 


Re vyiment 
marched as flankers 


till intact, was forced 


to unlimber every few rods; and the pour 
Ing rain turned to a driving golden fire i 
the red glare of the guns, Which lighted up 






the halted squadrons ol the lancers ranged 
always in support 
Every rod in retreat was a running cor 


bat In the darkness the 
Zouaves’ rifles ran from the guns’ muzzles 
like streams of molten metal spillit 


discharge 


iw out on 


the grass Me Dunn’ S guns spurt d great 
lumps of incandescence; the fuse ol the 
shells in the sky showered the darkne 


with swarming spark 
Toward ten oclock the 


halted on a hill and biv 


harried <« olumn 


ouacked without 


fires, food or shelter The Zouaves sl pt 
on their arms in the drenched herbage; the 
laneers, not darir iw to uns iddle, lay down 
on the grass under their patient hors 

bridle tied to wrist. An awful anxiety 
clutched officers and men Few sle pt; the 


ceaseless and agonized shrieking from an 
emergency hospital somewhere near them 
in the darkness almost unnerved them 

At dawn shells began to plunge down- 





ward among the dragoons Me Dunn's 
battery roused itself to reply, but muddy 
staff officers arrived at full speed with 
orders tor Claymore to make haste; and 
the starving command staggered off stiffly 


through the mud, their ears sickened by the 
piteous the wounded begg 
not to be 


appe als of ing 


abandoned 


Berkley, his face a mass of bloody rags, 
gazed from his wet saddle with feverish 
eyes at the brave contract surgeons stand 
ing silent amid their wounded under the 


cedar trees 


Cripples hobl od along the lines, be 


seechi ngs imploring, catching at stirrup 
plucking feebly, bl ndly at the horse 
manes lor support 

“Oh, my God! sobbed a wounded 
artilleryman, lifting himself from the 


what I en 


Lo leave 


blood-stained grass, ‘‘is this 
listed for? Are you boys 
us behind to rot in rebel prisons 
Damn you! ” shrieked another; 
ain't licked! What’n hell are you runni 
away for? Gimme a gun an’ Vil 


going 
you 


a hoss an’ 


go back with you to the river! 

And another pointed a mangled and 
shaking hand at the passing horsemen 

“Oh, hell!” he sneered, ‘‘we don’t 
expect anything of the cavalry; but why 
are them Zouaves skedaddlin’ They fit 
like wildcats at the river. Halt! you red- 
legged devils You're goin’ the wrong 
way!” 

A Sister of Charity, her snowy, wide- 
winged headdress limp in the rain, came 


out of a shed and stood at the roadside, 
slender hands joined imp loringly 


You mustn’t leave your own ‘wounded,” 


he kept repeating “You wouldn't do 
that, gentlemen, would you? They’ ve 
behaved so well they've done { ill that they 
could Won't some body tell Gener il 


McClellan how brave 
knew he would never leave them here.”’ 

The lancers looked down at her miser- 
ably as they rode Colonel Arran passed 
so r, saluting, but with heavy, flushed vis- 
age averted; Berkley, burning with fever, 
in ~aned from his sad ike , Cap in hand 


they were? If he 
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| into the hair above the temple 


‘We can’t help it, Sister. The same 
thing may happen to us in an hour. But 
we'll surely come back; you never must 
doubt that!” 

Farther on they came on a broken-down 
ambulance, the mules gone, several dead 
men half buried in the wet straw, and two 
Sisters of Charity standing near by in 
pallid despair. 

Colonel Arran offered them led horses, 
but they were timid and frightened; and 
Burgess gave his horse to the older one, 
and Berkley took the other up behind him, 
where she sat sideways clutching his belt, 
white coiffe aflutter, feet dangling. 

At noon the regiment halted for forage 
and rations procured from a wagon train 
which had attempted to cross their line of 
march. The rain ceased; a hot sun set 
their drenched clothing and their horses’ 
flanks steaming. 

At two o’clock they resumed their rout; 
the ragged, rain-blackened pennons on the 
lance heads dried out scarlet; a hot breeze 
set in, carrying with it the distant noise of 
battle. 

All that afternoon the heavy sound of 
the cannonade jarred their ears. And at 
sunset it had not ceased. 

Berkley’s Sister of Charity clung to his 
belt in silence for a while. After a mile or 
two she began to free her mind in regard to 
the distressing situation of her companion 
and herself. She informed Berkiey that the 
negro drivers had become frightened and 
had cut the traces and galloped off; that 
she and the other Sister were on their way 
to the new base at Azalea Courthouse, 
where thousands of badly wounded were 
being gathered from the battles of the last 
week, and where conditions were said to be 
deplorable, although the hospital boats 
had been taking the sick to Alexandria as 
fast as they could be loaded 

She was a gentle, calm-browed little 
thing, with ideas of her own concerning the 
disaster to the army which was abandoning 
thousands of its wounded to the charity 
and the prisons of an enemy already too 
poor to feed and clothe its own. 

‘*Some of our Sisters stayed behind, and 
many of the medical staff and even the 
contract surgeons remained. I hope the 
rebels will be gentle with them. I expected 
to stay, but Sister Aurelienne and | were 
ordered to Azalea last night. I almost 
cried my eyes out when I left our wounded. 
The shells were coming into the hospital 
yesterday, and one of them killed two of 
our wounded in the straw. Oh, it was sad 
and terrible. I am sure the rebels didn’ t 
fire on us on purpose. Do you think 


so? 


“No, I don't. Were you frightened, 
Sister?”’ 

**Oh, yes,” she said naively; ‘‘and I 
wished I could run into the woods and 
hide.” 

“But you didn’t?” 

‘*Why, no, I couldn’t,”’ she said, sur- 
prised 

The fever in his wound was making him 


light-headed. At intervals he imagined 
that it was Ailsa seated behind him, her 
arms around his waist, her breath cool and 
fragrant on his neck; and still he knew she 
was a phantom born of fever, and dared 
not speak— became sly, pretending he did 
not know her lest the spell break and she 
vanish into thin air again. 

What the little Sister said was becoming 
to him only a pretty confusion of soft 
sounds; at moments he was too deaf to 
hear her voice at all; then he heard it and 
still believed it to be Ailsa who was speak- 
ing; then, for a few seconds, reality cleared 
his clouded senses; he heard the steady 
thunder of the cannonade, the steady, 
: clattering splash of his squadron; felt the 
| hot, dry wind scorching his stiffened cheek 
and scalp where the wound burned and 
throbbed under a bandage clotted with 
| blood 

When the regiment halted to fill canteens 
the little Sister washed and rebandaged his 


| face and head 


It was a ragged slash running from the 
left ear across the cheek-bone and eyebrow 
a deep, 
swollen, angry wound 

“What were you doing 
this?’’ she asked in soft 


when you got 


consternation, 
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making him as comfortable as possible with | 


the scanty resources of her medical satchel. 
Later, when the bugles sounded, she came 
back from somewhere down the line, suf- 
fered him to lift her up behind him, settled 
herself, slipped both arms confidently 
around his waist, and said: 


‘*So you are the soldier who took the 
Confede ‘rate battle flag? Why didn’t you 
tell me? Ah—I know. The bravest never 
te ‘ll.’ 


‘There is nothing to tell,”’ he replied. 
‘‘They captured a guidon from us. It 
evens the affair.”’ 

She said, after a moment’s thought: ‘It 
speaks well for a man to have his comrade 8 
praise him as yours praise you. 


‘You me an the t trooper Burge ss,” he 
said wearily. ‘‘ He’s always ec hattering. 
‘All who spoke to me praised you,’ she 


‘He does 


He is abso- 


observed. ‘‘ Your colonel said: 
not understéz und ww hat fear is. 
lutely fearless.’’ 

“My colonel has been misinformed, 
Sister. Iam intelligent enough to be afraid 

philosopher enough to realize that it 
doesn’t help me. So nowadays I just go 
ahead.” 

‘Trusting in God,” 

He did not answer. 

‘Is it not true, soldier?” 

But the fever was again transfiguring her 
into the shape of Ailsa Paige, and he re- 
mained slyly silent, fearing to disturb the 
vision—yet knowing vaguely that it was 
one. 

She sighed; later, in silence, she repeated 
some Credos and Hail Marys, eyes fixed on 
space, the heavy cannonade dinning in her 
ears. All around her rode the lancers, tall 
pennoned weapons swinging from stirrup 
and loop, bridles loose under their clasped 
hands. The men seemed stupefied with 
fatigue; yet every now and then they 
roused themselves to inquire after her com- 
fort or to offer her a place behind them. 
= —— asked Berkley if she tired him, 
but he begged her to stay, alarmed lest the 
vision of Ailsa depart with her; and she 
remained, feeling contented and secure in 
her drowsy fatigue. Colonel Arran dropped 
back from the head of the column once to 
ride beside her. He questioned her kindly; 
spoke to Berkley, also, asking with grave 
concern about his wound. And Berkley 
answered in his expressionless way that he 
did not suffer. 

But the little Sister of Charity behind 
his back laid one finger across her lips and 
looked significantly at Colonel Arran; and 
when the Colonel again rode to the head of 
the weary column his face seemed even 
graver and more careworn., 

By late afternoon they were beyond 
sound of the cannonade, riding through a 
golden light between fields of stacked wheat 
Far behind in the valley they could see the 
bayonets of the Zouaves glistening; far- 
ther still the declining sun glimmered on the 
guns of the Tenth Battery. Along a par- 
allel road endless lines of wagons stretched 
from north to south, escorted by Egerton’s 
Dragoons 

To Berkley the sunset world had become 
only an infernal pit of scarlet strung with 
raw nerves 


she murmured. 


The terrible pain in his face and head 
almost made him lose consciousness 
Later he seemed to be drifting into a 


lurid sea of darkness, where he no longer 


felt his saddle or the movement of his 
horse; he scarcely saw the lanterns clus- 
tering, scarcely heard the increasing mur- 


mur around him, the racket of picket-firing, 
the noise of many bewildered men, the 
cries of staff officers directing divisions 


and brigades to their camping ground, 


the confused tumult that grew nearer, 
nearer, mounting like the ominous vlamor 
of the sea as the regiment rode through 


Azalea under the July stars 

He might have fallen from his saddle, 
or somebody perhaps lifted him, for all he 
In the glare of torches he found 
himself lying on a moving stretcher. After 
that he felt straw under him, and vaguely 
wondered why it did not catch fire from 
his body, which surely now was but a mass 
of smouldering flame 


Knew 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Sense and 







All He Wanted 
ARL SCHURZ was dining one night 
+ with a man who had written a book 
/ of poen o called, and who was 
pleased with h imself 
The poet was discoursing onthe timeworn 
topic of polities and of the men who take 
ities 
“T consider fie: ities and politicians be- 
neath my not he said. “‘I do not care 
for office I ‘wouldn’t be a Senator or a 
Cabinet Minister, and I doubt if I could 
be y the offer of the Presidency. 
F ter of that, I would rather be 


third-rate poet than as a first- 


ou?” Schurz shouted at 
The Perfect Stage-Robber 
T} most perl fest robber. Pard, that ever 


as hed aqur 


On th’ frontis [ 


trail to Deadwood, whar th’ 


fade weed to run 


I was dozin'’ of an’ 


hollered ** Whoa!’ 


dreamin’ whe n th’ driver 


1n’ I heered a clickin’ trigger whar th’ sage- 
Orush used t grou 
Higher'n Foot S pe neer’s niddle ina 
most pr n way 
He invited us t’ linger while he passed th’ 
time of day 
He had one of Colt’s persuaders, which jest 
le nerves you 
When you look into it stiddy fer a minute's 
fume er two! 
Th’ mo perlitest robber, Pard, that ever 
ro ” ‘ Life 
On th’ road, as I remember now, in this er 
any ad 
He wa erin’ th’ driver an’ th’ men of us, 
an tha 
We fh reaso 0 he told u that he didn't 
tip t, / 
lo th’ ladies of ti party, which th’ same he 
d f i ' 
Buti hreeduy va emarkahl I seen that 
a qui 
i wt per robber, Pard, I ever, ever 
H a ’ ter of th’ laws o 
‘ elle 
as yo ld « 
fn’ dru ) ‘ was lost behind 
j 
Ti r oO } } n throug 
th’ ar 
Hi / Orc projoundly nece ary 
har 
An’ he f \o ill avor of preser 
i ¢ / 
Tne ( } ) l USE 4 / ldir 
uj {OUT FE ' 
T) ite all ¢ l ‘ I could 
et 
An’ he said,“ I thank y n, fer th 
are / 
] ren ‘ lo r / er he 
/ 
A very ry » take in 
f ‘ 
We had a ool an’ a littl 
hy ed nurse 
i a You F f 
4 rte fake ise 
iH , ro n one 
‘7 ow i 
\ ore / urmured 
Lad / 
1 rebuke r é pects i pros 
‘ ’ 4 a 
’ “re vweriiler a ] ty will 
T) vst perli r er ard, I ever «7 
1 perject pa aster ¢ A laws 0 
fiquetle 
He took u olle ( an he cult} uc 
You e¢ I €a 0 act i wa 
dive i ‘ 1 ) 
He bowed to both th’ ladies an’ perlitely 
f ( “au 
So jortunale a meeting Such a pro i 
ly 
H r fo us at partin Bea ( 
ou cyt ne 
ii” ery @ l ‘ 40U, ¢ nh ple ure 
ll mine 
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Nonsense 
Silent Recognition 


N A PREPARATORY school near 

Washington a youth who was much be- 
hind in his studies was told he must be 
prepared in geology for a recitation next 
day, but was given rather free latitude as 
to what he might bone-up on. 

He got an encyclopedia and read up on 
a certain stone and went to class letter- 
perfect. When the professor called on him 
he arose and spouted his piece. 

When he had finished he sat down and 
waited for something from the professor, 
but that person said nothing and went on 
with the lecture. 

After class the 
fessor and asked: 
recitation?” 

‘Very well.” 

‘But you didn’t say anything about it. 
Was the information I had unfamiliar to 
you? Did I touch a new field of research?” 

‘“‘No,” said the professor, “‘ hardly that. 
The reason I could say nothing about 
your recitation was that I wrote what you 
recited from that encyclopedia twenty 
years ago.” 


student went to the 
**How did 


pro 
you like my 


Choice in Children 


YEPRESENTATIVE OLCOTT, of New 

\ York, has a neighbor who has two 
children, a boy and a girl. This same 
neighbor recently adopted a little girl. 

The sister and brother looked the adopted 
sister over carefully and made dis- 
paraging remarks about their superiority. 

“Well,” sniffed the little adopted girl, 

‘your papa and mamma had to take you, 
but they choosed me. 


some 


Me and 


Ve and {ndy « nd. 

Are givin’ a lot 
To coll ges here and libraries 

We're helpin’ *em ¢ 
There’: 
{nd writi 
Lnd pire 


And wishin’ the 


Andy and John 


John 

away 

there 

very day. 

John he's smilin’ a happy 

n’ the cheek pile; 
biddin’ the world have peace 


} 
smtte 
against his 
somehow 


war would 


my hours o’ toil 
ti ij 


€ sleet and oil, 


coun 





for 


Andy and me 

We're certain! 
With oney for thi: 

1s fast a 
There’ {nd 
Upon the librarie 
And John he’s teachin’ ‘ 
{n’ gi n’ advice is a 
And me? I'm] é in’ ’en 


I y chippin tn on “the ad 


John and 


oo} ’ 
y helpin: some 


and money for that 


peltishuns come. 


y makin em carve his name 
for his fame; 

/ young to save 
lways gave. 
neet both ends 


ridends. 


Andy and Johi dome 
We're helpin’ t here n’ helj Tl em 
lite ‘ 
By ove mu ¢ fou t 
C¢ ( pu vra ary 
ind J uw) n' a boundin l 
A? é } » wisdon 
ind me! TI y small amount 
Lo help ‘¢ ) bank acco 
Ve ane \y / Jol n 
Lré mn ¢ oney Tree; 
lhe ¢ teges here and librartes there 
\ yettin’ it fron three 
There's John he’ happrest when he gwes, 
tnd he e dow th thile he live 
1; {ndy 7 em raise thetr par 
1 il he hou hooks and ¢ 
Lnd me By r! How fine 1 
1 pe y the oi or oil and steel! 


A Fallible 


Ta O of 
Rhode 
upon 
‘Let me have a paper,” 


giving the boy fifty cents 
I can't change that,” 


Father-in-Law 


the gilded yo ith of Providence, 
Island, were in Newport 
a newst 


and 
came oy 
said one oft hem, 


said the boy 


Lend me a nickel,”’ the gilded youth 
asked his companion 
Oh, bother, let him have the fifty 
nta! 
No, indeed! You let him have it if 
you like My father-in-law is not dead 


and your 
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BH. Altman & Cn. 


5TH AVENUE, 34TH 


AND 


35TH STREETS, NEW YORK 





WILL SHORTLY 


ISSUE 


THEIR CATALOGUE 


No. 102E, 


OF WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S GARMENTS, 


MEN'S 


FURNISHINGS, 


UPHOLSTERY 


AND RUGS, 


FOR THE FALL AND WINTER SEASONS AND 


A COPY WILL 


BE 


MAILED UPON REQUEST. 





SHIPPING INFORMATION 





PURCHASES OF $2.50 OR OVER SENT FREE TO POINTS WITHIN 
150 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY. 

PURCHASES OF $5.60 OR OVER SENT FREE (TO THE NEAREST 
FREIGHT OR EXPRESS OFFICE) TO POINTS EAST OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER 

MAILABLE PURCHASES OF $5.00 OR OVER WEIGHING NOT MORI 
THAN FOUR POUNDS SENT FREE TO ANY PART OF THE 
UNITED STATES, ALSO. TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES WHERI 
PARCELS POST RATES APPLY 

PURCHASES OF $25.00 OR OVER SENT FREE (TO THE NEAREST 
FREIGHT OR EXPRESS OFFICE) ro ANY PART OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

NOTE UNDER THE FOREGOING CONDITIONS METHODS OF SHIP- 
MENTS ARE OPTIONAL WITH B ALTMAN & CO., AND NO 
DISCOUNTS ARE ALLOWED 
ALL EXPRESS CHARGES FOR GOODS SENT C. 0. D., AS WELL AS FOR 


HEAVY OR BULKY 


SHIPMENTS, WILL BE 


COLLECTED ON DELIVERY 
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New York Office, 1777 Broadway 





of the ver 


WAYNE Storage System 


For Storing and Handling Gasoline and Oils 


Phi the system widely adopted by large consumers of ¢ 
and oils, and by privat and public ¢ irage owners everywhere 
The Wavne Tank, buried underground, conserving every ounce of 
trength the gaso o has; the Wayne Pump, carrying it from the 
tank to the car wit it exposing it to the air or losing a droj 
Yo hould know all a t the Wayne System; and you can find 
t iV ¥ writil tor the literature. 


Wayne Oil Tank and iow eine Dept. A, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Boston Office, 146 Summer St 


Protect the Garage 
— Save Gasoline 


* your gasoline stands in a 





recaa, aqsacnegatig mo! 
aporating, falling below effi- 
dust and dirt. 

irance rate 


losing 
he gasoline is es 
ciency and collecting 


You are also 


eal danger 


paying a — ins 


of explosi m and fire. 


asoline 


t I P 


Chicago Office, 45 Lake St. Detroit Office, 1201 Ford Bldg 




















WASHBURNE’S PA 







SOLD th 













Made of brass, 3 sizes. In brass boxes of 100 






All stationers. Send 10¢ for sample be 
MW assorted sizes. Illustrated booklet free 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., » Syracuse. N. Y. 











BRIGHTEN UP be ick itp be iN K 
SCHOOL or HOME dy using 


PAPER FASTENERS. | 
75,060,000 


past Y# 
should convince Y ( 


their SUPERIORITY 


Trade Q. K. Mark 


| Reone - pote Strong. No Slipping, _—, 
t 50/7 


TENT 





ik 
IL of 

















BIRD MANNA! 





ecre er 
iH Mc Ge Bird 
re re » 
ei ent t 
< If « i 
‘ ‘ fe it 
little i r 
pe c : 
€ r ft 15« any Sold 
‘ h d Book Nia iled Free 


THE BIRD FOOD CO., No. 400 N. Third 8t., Philadelphia, Pa 


A Water Supply at Little Cost @ 


the peor gaa 










HY DRAULIC ‘RAM “Req 
Al 

ENGINE COMPANY @°9 

New York. Factory, Chester. Pa 


wiaeana HYDRAULIC 
140 Nassau St 
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Premier Wins Glidden Tour 


Your [mpression of the Premier Must Now 
Become a Positive Conviction 


VEN tho’ you drive another 

car you have no doubt been 
conscious, for several years, that 
the Premier makes strong claims 
upon your consideration. As 
a seeker after the best you must 
necessarily take cognizance, 
therefore, of this fourth suc- 
cessive Glidden triumph. It 
offers the on/y evidence avail- 
able which will enable you to 
choose between the few cars of 
a highest class. 

There are only two means 
by which you can definitely 
establish the worth and value 
of a motor car—the propriety 
of the price you pay. 

One is the behavior of the 
car,in the hands of a great many 
owners, over a period of years. 

The other is the degree of 
efficiency it reveals in contests 
of a continuously trying char- 
acter, like the Glidden tour 
—reliability contests automat- 
ically grade motor cars. 

Judged by these two standards— 


and, we repeat, no others are avail- 
able 


that $84°7 of those who have 





the Premier actually obtrudes itself upon your atten- 
tion in a way that will not brook refusal. 

Its supremacy on the first score is by 
purchased Premiers in the 
past three years are Premier owners today. 


Glidden Trophy, 1907-08-09-10 


The three most-coveted reliability trophies in motordom — all won by the Premier 


‘PREMIER 


The Proven Car 





the unique fact 
thought 
the Premier? 





—— | 


| 
| 


PREMIER 


The Proven Car 


Winner of the Glidden Tour 

Lhe 1Y10 Ghdden tour irched out the 
weaknesses and on ol very car 
entered. It incapacitated every official and 
non-contesting car before the tour was 
halt finished, in spite of the tact that they 
were permitted to make repairs and replace 


ments and adjustments at will. 


Abandoning these disabled cat , offic ul 
of the tour, including the reter pac 
maker, noon checke ana Da Lew , pilot, 
with his bags of confetti, tooK refuge inthe 
Premier, which carried some of them on 


ten of th ixteen running day 


Asa matter ot tact, this, the 1910 Glidden 


' } > ' , 
tour won by the | re mier, was be set With road 


erate and abnormal that 


Mmawtions so ce 
i 

the 

the 


a 


| 


they actually asked miraculous and 


almost impossible of the entrants 


Out of this territic 1910 ordeal as in the 
tours of 1907, 1908 and 1909, the Premier 
emerged untouched by tool and unaided 


by repair, with a trifling penalty imposed 
tor 


renewal of water 


attention to the tan belt only, and the 


It was the only car traveling on the 

] i 
maximum schedule, which reached every 
control throughout the tour on time—1in 


pte ot the 


‘“excess freight’’ it carried in 


| are : 
th shape ot Glidden tour othcials. 


Chere is a widespread and growing 
disposition to assign the Premier a 
position of precedence over all other 
\merican cars without regard to price. 
This is due to a spreading belief that 


a car must prove its worth Ly the 


way it measures up with other cars in reliability contests, and 
in the esteem of its owners. 
absolutely dominates the situation. 
what car has earned the right to be valued above 
Study the list shown above. 


The Premier, in that 


\nd that 


respect 
the 


sugyvests 


Premier Motor Manufacturing Co., Dept. L, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Licensed under Selden Patent 
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depend on what vou take in your kit as well 


atl ut he ne 


EEE SSRERS! 


tered all over the 


HUH 


razor h 


1 
} 


stubble of | 


have to learn to use it 


Eastern Office, Shanghai, China 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


ow much fun you get out of your vacation will 


as on what you leave out. 
The experienced camper knows. 
er neglects to take the necessities. 
Out in the open—in thousands of camps scat- 
country—you'll find men using 
the Gillette Safety Razor. 
\ny man who has ever gone to camp without a 
; experienced the 
veard—the heat, uncleanliness, discomfort. 
‘Take a Gillette in your vacation kit. 
-just take it and shave. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 22 W. Second Street, Boston 


New York, Times Building Chicago, Stock Exchange Building Gillette Safety Razor, Ltd., London 
Canadian Office, 63 St. Alexander Street, Montreal 
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You'll want to shave 


Start each day right. 
He travels light the Gillette. 
Have 
self-reliant. 
Honing. 
Don’t 
Gillette in time. 
write to us. 


Have 
wait till the 
of a 


nagging annoyance 


You don’t 





regularly no matter where 
you go—to mountains, to seashore, the summer hotel. 
Spend three minutes with 
You'll tind twice the 
morning dip in surf or lake. 
vour own Gillette. 
done 
The Gillette way is the modern way. 


with 


last minute. 


If there is anything we can do, 


Goodby e and Good Luck. 
Hinge balla 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 22 W. Second S 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris 
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Sell 
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snap in your 


Don’t borrow. Be 
Stropping and 
Get 


your 


treet, Boston 
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» You- cowcedl 





any razor m wage stvle or 
ifety to tie t 4 

€ it ¢ id p ce $3.50 

| Dake advantage of the lavs FREE 

i} TRIAL. Send your dealer’s name, 

and ¢t uu ve w r er the 

i} KEENOH to \ { t 10 days |] 
t \t V ate x | 
| fi “Are you Edge-Wise 








‘The KEE NOH Company 


West, DETROIT, MICH 
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lip on aROXFORD 
Garment — 


See how easily it goes on how well it fits. That's comfort 

for you. Roxford is full cut. It fits. No binding or chafing. 

kne e drawets, 

Made of 

good long-wearing balbriggan absorbs perspiration and 

Does not shrink — fits alter months of 
There's alittle book on 


You can get Roxford in the new styles 
short-sleeve or sleeveless shirts without buttons. 


prevents chilling 
wear and washing. 


Roxford Underwear 


For Men and Boys 


In masc uline unde tgarments 


chase your new underwear. 


It tells about this great improvement 
Send for it before you pur- 
It's well worth writing for. 


Long-sleeve shirts Ribbed and flat union suits 

Short-sleeve shirts Ankle-length drawers 

Sleeveless shirts (no buttons) Knee-length drawers 

Short-sleeve shirts (no buttons) Short-stout drawers 
Long-slim drawers 


50c¢ . 75c., $1.00. 
for the Book and please yourself 


Send your name 


Roxford Knitting Co., Dept. K 


Philadelphia 























REGISTERED 


pIESETTE 


The Fashionable 

Fabric for Men’s = y= 

Ready-to-Wear pad 
Garments 


Outing Shirts, Negligee Shirts, 
Athletic Underwear, Pajamas, 
Office Coats, Children's Dresses 
Women's Shirt Waists, etc 
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CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO., Mfrs. 39 Leonard St., New York 











JOURNALISM 


Story-Writing 


The National Press Association, 67 The Faldwin Indi anapolis 


panics Fs 


mae ee ee 





LICENSED UNDER 
SELDEN PATENI 


SPECIAL 


OLDS 


a 
ee 


Keeping ahead of each year’s automobile development, for the last twelve 
years;—that is Oldsmobile history. One of the features of this year’s advance 
is the equipment of our cars with Oldsmobile ‘“‘ Dutch Detachable Forward 
Doors’’;—double doors which open and close as one door, giving a handsome 
high door effect. The upper half is instantly detachable, leaving the semi- 
door for warm weather touring, an exclusive and much appreciated 
Oldsmobile improvement. We are now making deliveries. 


MOTOR WORKS LANSING, MICHIGAN 





